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FOREWORD 


This project germinates from two separate initiatives originated by 
Baseball Canada, the national governing body of baseball in Canada, 
and by Sport Canada, with the cooperative support of the Federal — 
Provincial — Territorial Council of Sports Ministers. 


Baseball Canada and its constituent members met in a summit in 
Quebec City in November 2003 to discuss concerns related to develop- 
ment and sustainability of the sport of baseball in Canada. A number 
of planning and forward-looking projects were suggested and 
proposed. Work had commenced on these initiatives prior to the Long 
Term Athlete project introduced by the Sports Ministers. 


Subsequently, as a result of the Canadian Sport Policy, in 2005, Canada 
began a major project to re-invigorate its national sport system. This 
new approach was undertaken in response to: 


® Concerns about Canada’s lack of physical activity; 
@ Growing obesity epidemic particularly among children; and 
7! The perceived poor performance of Canadian teams internationally. 


This project has the full endorsement and support of the Federal — 
Provincial — Territorial Council of Sports Ministers. Under the direction 
of Sport Canada, the Canadian Sports Centre — Vancouver and Pacific 
Sport were given the monumental task of transforming the Canadian 
sport system and took an innovative approach to this challenge. A 
five-person (now six-person) Expert Group was established to lead the 
transformation. The Expert Group’s approach was: 


To create a new generic long-term athlete development 
(LTAD) model for able bodied athletes. 


> To create a supplement to the LTAD model that addressed 
the additional needs of athletes with intellectual « or physical 
disability. 


» To work with individual National. ‘Sport: Organizations (NSOs) 
to adapt the generic model to meet sport specific needs. 


Baseball Canada approved the establishment of its sport-specific 
Workgroup at its Fall Conference in Regina in November 2005. Base- 
ball Canada had identified many of the same challenges facing the 
development of baseball in Canada at its Quebec City Summit in 
November 2003. The adoption of the LTAD pathway to transforming 
baseball in Canada is an apt innovative approach to the needs of 
both our system and our athletes. Following the development of our 
sport-specific LTAD model, Baseball Canada and its constituent 
members will then publish our development plans for implementa- 
tion with stakeholders across the country. 


This Plan is being proposed after study by an expert committee 
established by Baseball Canada. This group received suggestions 
and feedback from stakeholders and reviewed applied research, 
sport science, appropriate development principles and recom- 
mended programming in drafting suggested LTAD outcomes and 
programs. 


FOREWORD by Jeff Francis 


Baseball has been my life. From my years playing catch with 
my dad in the backyard to the mound I like to stand on in various Major 
League stadiums, this game has allowed me to learn not only skills but 
about life in general. 


What I like about this game is the fact that ite 
where, in parks and playgrounds, in back a ! 


~ a 


Canada has shown its leadership in the development of this great game 
and this document is another proof. I want to invite you to join the 
family of Canadian Baseball by reading this document and be part of 
the great initiatives planned-by this Baseball Sanpda working group. As 


i | 


Jeff Francis 
(Major League 
Baseball pitcher) 


On a warm early summer evening June 6, 2006, Carlos Delgado 
must have thought he had been transplanted back to Canada when he 
stepped into the batter’s box to lead off the 9th for the NY Mets. Rus- 
sell Martin, the Dodger rookie catcher flashed the sign to closer Eric 
Gagne. The pair were the first to make the climb from “Les Ailes du 
Quebec” and form a battery in the majors. 


Justin Morneau winning the American League MVP award for his 

break-out season with Minnesota Twins, Jason Bay following up his 

National League Rookie-of-the-year season by being the 2nd highest 

NL vote getter for the MLB all-star game and the outstanding victory 

by =—sC.overr the US in the World Baseball Classic all gave proof 
: that Canadian baseball had arrived on the professional stage. 


Russell Martin and Eric Gagne 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


While Canadian baseball has become more prominent profession- 
ally, the state of our game, and sport in general, has been under 
examination by sports governing bodies in Canada. Decreasing rates 
of participation, increasing obesity and a lack of overall fitness has 
resulted in a review of sports programming to ensure that our 
systems are athlete-centered, accessible and open to all, that is, the 
adoption of a long term athlete development model. Baseball 
Canada approved the establishment of its LTAD Workgroup at its Fall 
Conference in Regina in November 2005. The adoption of the LTAD 
pathway to transforming baseball in Canada is an apt innovative 
approach to the needs of both our system and our athletes. 


Baseball Canada aims to be the Canadian leader in 

Young athletes in Canada _ will 
develop these fundamental sport skills through programs developed 
and introduced by Baseball Canada. With the relatively decreasing 
rate of participation in the sport at the youth level, questions natu- 
rally arise as to why Canada continues to produce a greater number 
of professional players to consistently compete with greater success 
on the international stage. This incongruity indicates how great 
baseball could be if the proper steps are taken at the youth level. 


Our core principles in this journey will be: 


> To develop the optimal training, competition and recovery program for Canadian baseball play- 
| ers that meet the needs of our athletes at each stage of their biological development and matu- 
ration 


~ To provide equal opportunity for all our players to participate and develop to their maximum 
| potential 


> To provide a program of excellence that will be athlete-centered, coach-driven and supported 
by administration, sport science and sponsorship that is world-class. 


= The greater the quality of preparation, the greater the likelihood that players of all abilities will remain 
a active throughout their lifetimes and the greater the likelihood that the performance peaks of those who 
=—_ pursue excellence will be higher and maintained over a longer period. Sport research shows that rush- 
C) ing into competition frequently results in technical, physical, tactical, psychological and emotional short- 
nad comings that hinder performance. While premature competition actually detracts from performance and 
achievement, progressive player development that follows a balanced formula of training, competition, 
and recovery tends to produce longer involvement in sport and higher achievement. 


is To produce both lifelong wellness and international excellence, an integrated model of player develop- 
ment that is player centered is needed. As this paper will demonstrate, the model must respect the 
physical, mental, and emotional maturation of players. This is the science and the motivating spirit 
behind the design of the Long-Term Athlete Development (LTAD) model for Canadian baseball. 
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The LTAD process forces us to examine why we do things the way we do. Why? Where are we going? 
For whom? These are the real questions we are trying to answer. Baseball leadership, including coaches 
and administrators often focuses on the question of “how” we do things. The initial step in our LTAD 
process is to examine the “why” and “who” questions. Our process asks these questions first and 
provides answers about what is good for our kids playing our game. The “how” questions will be 
addressed once we establish the answers to the “why” and “who” questions. This process is a continuing 
one and the challenges of managing change and continuously improving our programs, systems and 
processes will be a daunting task. Progress will only be made if significant effort is made in managing 
the ‘people’ side of change. The focus of systemic and program changes will be athlete-centered; how- 
ever, the people side of change will require us to recognize that change is threatening to many stake- 


holders, to develop an understanding of the resistance to change, to be inclusive and to permit stake- 
holders to feel they have a valued role and their past contributions will be honoured and valued. This 
process initiated rethinking ALL aspects of our sport including the three most difficult tasks of changing 
the baseball culture in order to outline a systematic development pathway for baseball, that is: 


1) All Going in the Same Direction - (One Country, One Vision, One System) 


2) Enabling the system to be Coach-driven — (Coach Development) 
3) Managing Change to Promote a Culture Where LTAD is Dominant 
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The Baseball LTAD Model is built on the 10 
Key Factors of LTAD as developed by sport 
science and research allowing us to 
develop the tools and resources to 
enhance the 10 S’s related to sports train- 
ing and performance. Factors such as 
Fundamental Skills, Calendar Planning, 


Trainability, Physical, Emotional, Mental Structure / Stature 
and Cognitive development are all ® P(S)ychology 
addressed in order to enhance the oppor- 

tunities available to baseball players in ’ Sustenance 

Canada. The 10 S's of Stamina, Speed, Strength Schooling (stress) 
Skill, Strength, Suppleness, Structure/ 


Stature, p(S)ychology, sustenance, school- Suppleness Socio-cultural 
ing (stress) and socio-cultural must all be 
addressed in complete program. 
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A number of shortcomings in the current state of our game were identified, such as gaps in governance, 
lack of direct connection between Baseball Canada and many of its stakeholders. Most Canadians are 
not instructed in fundamental movement skills at an early age. Instead, young athletes find that much 
of their training comes in the form of competitive games in a “win at all costs” environment. This omis- 
sion in basic athletic preparation is the first key failure that prevents Canadian athletes in all sports from 
developing their full genetic potential. Due to shortcomings in coach education, many coaches are not 
aware that this approach fails to utilize the natural windows of “trainability” for developing certain play- 
ing qualities and skills. Sadly, the deficits that players develop can x 
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LTAD offers to remedy this situation by providing a logical 
training, competition, and recovery program that follows 
the natural window of opportunity in each player’s physical, 
mental, and emotional development. To date, the implementa- 
tion of LTAD-based programs in Canada, Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom indicates that the LTAD framework upon which LTAD is 
based addresses these sports system shortcomings and significantly 
enhances the long-term development of players and athletes. 


In examining the existing baseball system we identified 5 vital com- 
ponents — player development, coaching, leadership and organiza- 
tion, competition and facilities. Challenges, strategies and expected 
outcomes for each in a Baseball LTAD are outlined and proposed. A 
description of the 7 stages of athlete development for a baseball 
player is outlined using the 10 key LTAD factors, the 10 S's of train- 
ing and performance, in particular as they relate to the vital compo- 
nents of our baseball system. 


5 vital components 


@ Player development 
@ Coaching 
@ Leadership and organization 


m@ Competition 
@ Facilities 


The system of leadership and program delivery of Canadian baseball 
is often complex. We have outlined a chart as an example of the 
shared leadership in many areas and the collaborative model of 
programming. Baseball Canada will provide leadership and program 
development and design at all levels and delivers programs at Train- 
ing to Compete and Training to Win. PSOs and Regions will provide 
leadership (administration and support) at most levels while deliver- 
ing programs at Learning to Train and Training to Train. Local Asso- 
ciations will provide direct delivery and implement programs at most 
levels while coaches will teach and provide appropriate direct sup- 
port to players at all stages. 


The immediate steps to be taken are the adoption of the core prin- 
ciples as outlined and the consideration of the changes in gover- 
nance and financial framework as recommended in this report in 
order to commence the implementation of the strategic initiatives. 


This report lists Strategic Initiatives to be considered as first steps 
towards a LTAD system. Each initiative will require a tactical plan to 
be developed. 
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Implementing LTAD will require changes to every level of baseball 
governance in Canada, and it will require a concerted effort to edu- 
cate parents, coaches, and administrators in its principles. Support 
for LTAD implementation will need to come from diverse stakehold- 
ers who may have to set aside personal interests for the greater 
success of Canadian baseball as a whole. For these reasons and 
many more, the implementation of LTAD must be approached with 
patience, understanding, resolve, and a firm sight on the end goal 
of strengthening Canadian baseball. 


© struck out and got his first save in 11 months as he 


was 2 for 4 in the game. 


returned from a serious in. 


OUR CORE PRINCIPLES 


Long Term Athlete Development (LTAD) = optimal iialning, The core concept of the Canadian LTAD system and our Baseball LTAD is 
competition’ and recovery programming with relation to that it recognizes that better athletic performance and a greater percent- 
biological development and maturation; equal opportunity age of the population engaged in health-promoting physical activity are 
for participation and competition; and athlete centred, coach both outcomes of a well developed sport development system. 

driven and administration, sport science and sponsor sup- 

ported. : Within the LTAD system there are 7 stages of development through which 
athletes can pass through, and although they all pass through those 
stages, they do so at different ages depending on how advanced or 
delayed they are in their passage through adolescence. 
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Baseball Canada is not alone in this process. At least 55 Canadian National 
Sport Organizations have commenced the monumental task of developing 
sport-specific LTAD programs. Baseball Canada has had the benefit of 
monitoring the progress of other sports, the sharing of best practices and 
the guidance of world-class sport science experts in developing their own 
LTAD project. 


Baseball Canada aims to be the Canadian leader in ‘Throwing, Catching and 
Hitting’, Young athletes in Canada will develop these fundamental sport 
skills through programs developed and introduced by Baseball Canada. 


@ 
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—> To develop the optimal training, competition and recovery program 
for Canadian baseball players that meets the needs of our athletes 
at each stage of their biological development and maturation. 


=> To provide equal opportunity for all our players to participate and 
develop to their maximum potential. 


To provide a program of excellence that will be athlete-centered, 
coach-driven and supported by administration, sport science and 


sponsorship that is world-class. 41 


Despite the decreasing 
participation, it is inter- 
esting to note Baseball 
Canada’s performance at 
the elite level. 23 Canadi- 
ans played in the Major 
Leagues in 2006 and that 
represents the highest 
number ever. Canada par- 
ticipated in the Olympics 
for the 1st time in 2004. 
We implemented a 
women’s national pro- 
gram considered to be 
one of the best teams in 
the world, winning 
medals at the first two 
World Cups. 


BASEBALL IN THE CANADIAN CONTEXT yee 


BA Al BALL has been known as American 


pastime for over 150 years now. In Canada, it’s one of the most 
popular sports. It is played in virtually every country, and it engages 
players and spectators alike with its exciting movement and unpre- 
dictable action. In Canada, participation rates in baseball grew 
dramatically in the ‘80s and early ‘90s; however, since the late ‘90s, 
there appears to be decreasing enthusiasm for the game as a spec- 
tator sport. Blame can be placed on baseball strike, steroids scandal, 
Montréal Expos leaving town and competitors such as soccer and 
golf offering new options for kids for summer sports in Canada. 


Everything has changed and nothing has changed over the years. 
Baseball remains a nineteenth century game which just entered the 
twenty-first century, altered but intact, and still the favorite sport of 
millions of people around the world. But baseball remains a conser- 
vative sport and at Baseball Canada, the decision was made to revi- 
talize our sport by focusing on Long Term Athlete Development as a 
vehicle of change to create a world-class model which will re- 
energize our sport in Canada. 


Baseball is a sport particularly well suited to the promotion of 
lifelong activity and wellness. The game is easy to understand and 
requires very little equipment, but demands the development of 
complex movement skills such as throwing, catching, hitting and 
running. Baseball Canada intends to be the sport leader in develop- 
ing these skills. However, participation rates in recreational baseball 
across the general Canadian population diminishes significantly 
following adolescence, so the health promotion benefits of the sport 
are quickly reduced. This tendency towards reduced recreational 
activity is consistent with other sports in Canada. 


With the relatively decreasing rate of participation in the sport at the 
youth level, questions naturally arise as to why Canada continues to 
produce a greater number of professional players to consistently 
compete with greater success on the international stage. This incon- 
gruity indicates how great baseball could be if the proper steps are 
taken at the youth level. 


This document presents solutions to the problems we experience in 
developing baseball for lifetime wellness and excellence in Canada. 
This paper proposes the adoption of a scientific and practical model 
for player development that not only promotes lifelong wellness for 
Canadians of all playing abilities, but also promotes excellence 
within the arena of elite competition. This project will be a key first 
step in the pathway to player excellence. Like a batter-runner reach- 
ing first safely, we will now have to circle the bases to reach home. 


Some Facts & Figures (2006) 
As elite players, Canadians are currently represented in MLB profes- 
sional system as follows: 


Major Leagues - 23 players 
Minor Leagues (MLB) - 88 players 


Canadians are currently represented in independent and interna- 
tional professional leagues as follows: 
® Taiwan League -1 player jp Mexican League - 1 player 
» Independent Leagues - 65 players 


Playi ; 
Playing in US 


es — 704 players 


Worldwide, the training) of base- 
ball players is becoming/more so- 
phisticated while: we) stubbornly 
cling to outdated traditions. 


WHY AN ATHLETE-CENTERED FOCUS ? 


Scientific research in athlete performance has demonstrated that it 
takes 8 to 12 years of training for players to reach elite levels. This 
translates into slightly more than 3 hours of daily practice for 10 years 
(Salmela, 1998), and it indicates the importance of long-term training 
for obtaining athletic excellence and competitive results. It has also 
been suggested that athlete training that follows logical, progressive 
development pathways is linked to higher rates of lifelong recreational 
Participation for participants of all abilities. 


We have to examine some of the fundamental questions related to 
how and why the game is played in Canada. 


What is the current developmental pathway for 
baseball in Canada, and how effective has it been in 
promoting lifelong activity for athletes of all abili- 
ties? How effective has it been in producing elite 
players and baseball excellence? How accessible 
have our programs been to athletes at all stages 
and from all regions? 
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In Canadian baseball at present, many coaches and administrators 
involved in the development of young baseball players continue to 
approach training in a way that places too much emphasis on short- 
term competitive results. Short-term aims of “winning” a weekend 
league or tournament game are given more importance than long term 
gains in player performance and satisfaction that will translate into 
greater levels of excellence and lifelong wellness. The approach is 
largely coach or parent centered, and it is frequently neglectful of the 
long-term needs of players. Inconsistent access to appropriate training 
and playing facilities is also problematic. 


Number of players 


As a striking example for the impact of a fixed January 1 cut-off 
age on opportunities for late birth babies, the project team looked 
at the months of birth for players participating at Pee Wee 
National Championships and at the Canada Cup. This initial 
research identified a number of issues to be addressed in devel- 
oping and implementing a baseball system that provides equal 
access and opportunities for our young athletes to improved and 
world-class training and development programs. This Relative 
Age Effect is shown in the charts attached. 


RELATIVE AGE - PEE WEE NATIONALS 


2002-2006 


123 45 67 8 9101112 
Month 


It’s fascinating to notice how privileged kids are when born in the 
first 4 months of the calendar year (January, February, March and 
April). With Baseball Canada’s cut-off date for registration set to 
be January 1st, kids born later in the year are facing a major 
disadvantage during competition where, in some cases, could 
compete with and against kids that are almost 12 months older. 
Looking at our annual Baseball Canada Pee-Wee Championship 
and Canada Cup, here is what we can see from the participants’ 
age. We recognize that socio-economic status, geographic loca- 
tion (access to facilities) and length of season also have signifi- 
cant impact on ‘opportunities’ available to players; however, we 
will examine our programs to address such inequities. We have 
not made specific proposals to address this Relative Age Effect; 
however, highlight it as an issue to be addressed in ensuring 
equal opportunity and access. 


Compare the Pee Wee (previous page) & 17U Canada Cup charts with the Major League Baseball graph: 


RELATIVE AGE - 17U CANADA CUP RELATIVE AGE - MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
2002-2006 40 MAN ROSTERS - SERIES 1 
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Baseball Long-Term Athlete Development (LTAD) will be a Baseball 
Canada specific adaptation of the Long-Term Athlete Development 
model (LTAD) developed by Sport Canada. LTAD is a scientific model 
for periodized athlete training and development that respects and 
utilizes the natural stages of physical, mental, and emotional growth in 
athletes, and it has already been adopted by major sports organiza- 
tions in the United Kingdom, Ireland, and Canada. 


The greater the quality of preparation, the greater the likelihood that 
players of all abilities will remain active throughout their lifetimes, and 
the greater the likelihood that the performance peaks of those who 
pursue excellence will be higher and maintained over a longer period. 
Sport research shows that rushing into competition frequently results 
in technical, physical, tactical, psychological, and emotional shortcom- 
ings that hinder performance. While premature competition actually 
detracts from performance and achievement, progressive player devel- 
opment that follows a balanced formula of training, competition, and 
recovery tends to produce longer involvement in sport and higher 
achievement. 


This program will be designed to: 


Promote lifelong enjoyment of athletic activity. 


Provide a structured player development path- 
way. 


Describe best practices for elite player develop- 
ment. 


Create long-term excellence. 
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Provide equality in access and opportunities to 
athletes throughout Canada. 


LTAD aims to encourage lifelong wellness and promote optimal perfor- 
mances for elite players, particularly in the growth and development 
years when performances can become unstable and lead to dropout. 


LTAD encourages players to enjoy the 
game and improve their performances 
through: 


—> Logical and integrated training and practice programs. 


> Application of growth, development, and maturation prin- 
ciples. 


= Optimal structure for competition at all stages of LTAD. 


To produce both lifelong wellness and international excellence, an inte- 
grated model of player development is needed that is player centered. 
As this paper will demonstrate, the model must respect the physical, 
mental, and emotional maturation of players. This is the science and 
the motivating spirit behind the design of the Long-Term Athlete Devel- 
opment (LTAD) model for Canadian baseball. 


“Baseball is the only | ‘i 
thing besides the paper Zi 
clip that hasn’t changed.” | 


Bill Veeck 


THE CHALLENGES WE FACE 
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The 


The game of baseball is dominated by challenges. 
Ss e chal- 


pitcher challenges the hitter; every player faces the 


lenge of excelling in competition, of going to the next level, 
of matching skills against another skilled athlete, against 


another team. 


The athlete who excels rises to this challenge. He performs at his best 
when challenged. 


The process of implementing a change in our culture is an intimidating 
challenge. We must be prepared to meet this challenge head on, to do 
the work necessary to meet the obstacles we will face in implementing 
a program to develop the best in our athletes. With challenge comes 
opportunity, the opportunity before us to make a lasting impact on the 
future development of Canadian baseball players. 


Over 


Baseball waited over 45 years to include the first black player 
Baseball waited over 30 years to ban the spitball from the 
game 

Baseball waited 70 years to make the batting helmet manda- 
tory 


And 88 years to make the catcher helmet mandatory 


For more than 50 years, defensive players left their glove on 
the field when the 3rd out was recorded ... 


And even today, the foul pole is still fair... 


We all have a role to play in introducing an integrated system of athlete 
development that will be a world-class model of excellence. Our chal- 
lenge will be to apply the most effective tools to make all stakeholders 
part of our team. 


Our mission is to turn challenges into opportunities, to convert those 
opportunities into action and to engage all stakeholders as partners in 
meeting the goals of long-term athlete development. 


The expected outcome of the process will be a framework that will fully 
integrate and align athlete development, coaching development and all 
elements of our baseball system into a guide for planning for optimal 
performance for all stages of athlete development. This process will 
identify gaps in our existing system and provide guidelines for problem 


solving. 49 


As soon as our membership began to decrease, we said the situation 
was more complicated because of other sports, because of computers, 
because of internet and because of because. Similarly, the debate or 
discussion more often involves the question of ‘how’ we will effect 
change before we settle the issue of ‘why’. 


The LTAD process forces us to examine why we do things the way we 
do. Why? Where are we going? For whom? These are the real ques- 
tions we are trying to answer. Baseball leadership, including coaches 
and administrators often focuses on the question of ‘how’ we do 
things. Baseball people are always looking for recipes, yet kids are 
asking “why” all the time. This is simple and natural. Adults and espe- 


cially baseball people have just reversed this logic. They do programs 
for doing programs and coaches are doing drills because we have to do 
drills and that’s the way it’s always been done. Kids have been playing 
for years with kids standing in the outfield, playing in the sand, sitting 
down, sleeping, while they never get to touch the ball. But we keep 
doing it because we have always done it this way. 


The initial step in our LTAD process is to examine the ‘why’ and ‘who’ 
questions. Our process asks these questions first and provides answers 
about what is good for our kids playing our game. 


We have examined our game and will make recommendations based 
on an athlete-centered approach. We are proposing strategic initiatives 
to address the issues, challenges and opportunities available to use. A 
tactical plan will be developed for each stage and key component of 
our system to bring baseball in Canada to a true leadership position in 
sports in Canada and in baseball on the international stage. 


BASEBALL LONG TERM ATHLETE DEVELOPMENT MODEL 


The process to develop the Baseball LTAD Model was extensive, inclu- 
sive and comprehensive. Knowledge was sought from experts across 
Canada and in-depth discussions have analyzed how our sport can 
adjust to integrate LTAD into all that we do. We applied the best sport 
science and experience available to consider potential solutions to the 
challenges faced. In considering or posing resolutions, we must test all 
against an athlete-centered result. 


Change will only be effective for Baseball when 
we change 

what we believe, 

what we do and 

how we do it. 


This process is a continuing one and the challenges of managing 
change and continuously improving our programs, systems and 
processes will be a daunting task. Progress will made only if significant 
effort is made in managing the “people-side” of change. The focus of 
systemic and program changes will be athlete-centered; however, the 
people side of change will require us to recognize that change is 
threatening to many stakeholders, to develop an understanding of the 
resistance to change, to be inclusive and to permit stakeholders to feel 
they have a valued role and that their past contributions will be hon- 
oured and valued. 


We will establish the ‘why’ side of the change process and then find the 
most effective way to implement the change — find the way ‘how’ to 
make the system work. This process initiated rethinking ALL aspects of 
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our sport including the three most difficult tasks of changing the base- 
ball culture in order to outline a systematic development path- 
Way for baseball, that is: 


All Going in the Same Direction - (One Country, One 
Vision, One System): 
Ensuring that the stakeholders are coordinating, directing and 
developing programs that addresses the appropriate develop- 
mental principles relating to training, competition and support 
systems at each stage of development. 


Enabling the system to be Coach-driven - (Coach Devel- 
opment): 
Education: ensuring that coaches are working in developmen- 
tally appropriate ways and that coach training focuses on nurtur- 
ing the requisite skills to promote LTAD principles. 
Service: Developing the new tools and resources needed to 
coach in an athlete-centered environment. 
Recruitment and retention: identifying, promoting and 
retaining competent coaches. 


Managing Change to Promote a Culture Where LTAD is 
Dominant: 
Ensuring that stakeholders, including sports leaders, athletes, 
> parents and officials, can focus on long-term development — 
even when this means less short-term success and changes 
in status and expectations. 
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Stage LTAD Stage 


ACTIVE START 


Playing catch 


FUNDAMENTALS 
My First Cap 


LEARNING TO TRAIN 


Learning the game 


TRAINING TO TRAIN 
Being identified 


LEARNING TO COMPETE 


From Dream to Action 


TRAINING TO COMPETE 


Knocking at pro door 


LEARNING TO WIN 
Finally drafted 


TRAINING TO WIN 
In the Show 


ACTIVE FOR LIFE 


Your Hall of Fame 


Focus / Age 


Females and 
Males 6U 


Females and 
Males 9U 


11U Females 
12U Males 


16U Females 
15U Males 


Females and 
Males 18U 


Males 23U 


Females and 
Males 18U 


21 + Males 


Females and 
Males All ages 


Skill Level 


Fundamentals move- 
ments and play 


Fundamentals move- 
ments skills 


Fundamentals Sport 
Skills 


Developing specific 
skills and position play 


Consolidating specific 
skills and position play 


Consolidating specific 
skills and position play 
and training specific 


Fine tuning Specific 
skills and position play 


Perfecting Specific 
skills and position play 


Program Level 


Non-Structured 
program 


Entry Level Program 
Rally Cap Program 


Local teams 
(Branded) program 


Regional Teams 
Provincial and National Events 
Baseball Academies 
Regional Teams 
Provincial Events 
Canada Cup 
Baseball Academies 
National Junior and Senior Team 
US Colleges 
Pro teams 


National Junior Team 


US Colleges 
Baseball Academies 


Pro teams 
World Cup and Classic 
Olympic Games 


® Move from Developmen- 
Enjoyment and play ‘ tal to Community Com- 


petitive / Recreational 


OVERVIEW OF THE CANADIAN BASEBALL LTAD MODEL 


A) 


Coaching Stage 


Training Not Needed 


On-line Module 
(In Training) 


Initiation Coach - Trained 
Regional Coach - Trained 


Regional and Provin- 
cial Coach Trained or 
Certified 


Competition Develop- 
ment Trained or 
Certified 


High Performance- 
Trained or Certified 


High Performance- 
Trained or Certified 


High Performance 
Trained or Certified 
and/or pro experience 


Community Coach — 
On going 


THE 10 KEY FACTORS BEHIND LTAD 


The LTAD model is built on the following re- 


throwing, striking, catching, and dribbling. Research has demon- 


search, principles, and tools. strated that children will achieve excellence in a broad variety of 
sports if they are trained to be physically “literate” in these skills 
a prior to their adolescent growth spurt, and they will also be more 
The 10 year Rule likely to find satisfaction in lifelong physical activity. Baseball Canada 
Scientific research has determined that it takes at can become the Canadian leader to develop the key fundamental 
least 10 years and 10,000 hours of training for skills of throwing, hitting (striking) and receiving / catching. These 
athletes in any sport to reach elite performance FUNDamental movements and motor skills will be introduced 
NSA levels. While the LTAD model promotes basic through fun and games in programs such as Rally Cap, including the 
physical wellness for a broad range of baseball basic sport skills of throwing, hitting and catching. 
players regardless of ability or disability, it has also 
been designed to address the long-term needs of players who pursue Recommendations: 
excellence for professional performance according to the 10-year rule. 
Research has shown that baseball players reach their peak as an Develop and implement a fundamentals baseball program (Rally 
athlete at 27 years of age. Cap) including: 
For an athlete and coaches, this translates to slightly more than 3 > Ensure available nation-wide, link Rally Cap to coach training, 
hours of training or competition daily for 10 years. create a Rally Cap guide for parents, create a training guide 


for coordinators. 
Recommendation: Further research be conducted to confirm the peak 


“age” of the elite baseball player and the relative contributions of > Develop and implement a “Learning to Train” baseball 
physical, mental, cognitive and emotional training in training periods program to complement and follow Rally Cap (including 
leading to peak performance. increasing penetration of Winter Ball program in schools and 


branding of new program). 


The FUNdamentals 


All sports are based on fundamental movement 
skills and sports skills. Basic movement skills 
include agility, balance and coordination, while 
basic sports skills include running, jumping, 


Specialization 


Some sports, such as gymnastics and figure skating, 

require “early specialization” to obtain elite performance 

levels while other sports demonstrate better athlete perfor- 

mance through “late specialization,” such as basketball, 

baseball, hockey and soccer. As a late specialization sport, 

baseball relies on a variety of components in the overall 
sport system (schools, recreation centres, other sports) to develop physical 
literacy during the FUNdamental stage, as well as speed and suppleness training 
into adolescence. 


LTAD actively discourages early specialization in baseball (e.g. prior to the age 
12 years old or puberty) since premature specialization contributes to imbal- 
anced physical development, overuse injuries, early burnout, and inadequate 
development of movement and sports skills. 
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Developmental Age 


Everyone passes through the same stages of development 

from early childhood through adolescence, but the timing, 

rate, and amount of their development varies. This is 

described as the difference between chronological age and 

developmental age. Two children may be the same 

chronological age (e.g. 11 years old), but at the same time 

they may be four to five years apart in developmental age. LTAD asks baseball 
coaches and administrators to take developmental age into account when they 
design programs and select players. The Relative Age Effect is one major issue 
we have identified as a priority in system review. 


Early maturers have a significant biological advantage over their competitors and 
have traditionally been selected over late maturers at an early age. Early matur- 
ers catch up, further confirming that all children and young athletes do not evolve 
at the same rate. Few, if any existing programs take a long-term development 
approach with either early or late maturation considerations in program design. 


Age? 


When coaches consider training, competition and recovery programs for a player regardless of LTAD 
stage, they must consider the ‘age’ of the athlete. This is not done simply by checking the date of 
birth. There are a number of ‘ages’ which must be considered including: 


. Developmental age (Physical, Mental and Emotional) 
. General Sport Training age 

. Baseball Training age 

. Skeletal age 

. Chronological age 
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The better the coach is able to determine the ‘age’ of his / her player, the higher quality the training 
program will be. 


Trainability 


The physiological system of each player can be trained at any age, but there are 

critical periods in the player’s development when the body is especially respon- 

sive to specific types of movement and skills training. To reach their genetic 

potential, players need to receive the right type of training at the correct stage of 

development. If these critical periods are missed, players may grow to be fast, 

throw hard, and swing a bat well, but they will never be as fast, throw as hard, 
or hit as well as they might have done with timely specialized training. 


For each skill, the optimum period may be a different stage. For example, it is critical to the funda- 
mental sport movements (throwing, hitting, catching) that these skills be emphasized at the Learning 
to Train stage (9-12 years). It is vital that coaches, parents and club administrators are aware of these 
critical periods of “accelerated adaptation” so that they become fully exploited. 


Physical, Mental, Cognitive, 
and Emotional Development 


As players grow from childhood through adoles- 
cence, they experience significant changes in 
physical, mental, cognitive, and emotional devel- 
opment. Coaches and administrators need to con- 
sider these changes carefully when they plan 
training programs and design competition 
formats. Failure to address these changes may 
result in mental or emotional burnout, undue mental stress, anxiety, 
diminished confidence, and early exit from the sport. Baseball is a 
sport in which the emotional and mental skill development has a 
significant impact on overall athlete development. 


Since players are often placed in stages according to their technical 
abilities, the other performance factors must be adjusted accordingly. 


Baseball is 90% mental. The other 
half is physical. 


Periodization 


Periodization refers to the time frames that are 
used to schedule player training, competition, 
and recovery. Baseball programs at every stage 
of player development need to follow a logical 
and scientific schedule to ensure that players 
remain healthy and achieve optimum perfor- 
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mance at the required time. Periodization plans are adjusted at each 
stage of development to account for player growth, maturation, and 
trainability. Our players are impacted because of program variability 
due to periodization affected by other sports, weather and 
competition-only based programs. 


Recommendation: 


Develop a comprehensive matrix of what capabilities are required at all 
stages of a baseball players development (including guidelines for off- 
season pre-season and in-season training plans for each stage). 


Calendar Planning for 
Competition 


The calendar for game competition has a criti- 

cal impact on the development of each player. 

Different stages of development have different 

requirements for the type, frequency, and level 

of competition. At certain stages, training physical capacities in play- 
ers is more beneficial to their long-term performance and wellness 
than competitive game or tournament experiences. Put simply, short- 
term competitive success should not be emphasized for children and 
youth players at the expense of their long-term development. If play- 
ers are to reach levels of excellence and remain active for life, 
training-to-competition ratios at each stage of development must be 
sensitive to their long-term needs. 


Often our programs are more likely to be determined by field availabil- 
ity due to weather rather than the athlete’s needs, similarly, governed 
by tradition more than the appropriate competition / training / rest 
ratios. 


Once the training programs have 
been designed around growth and People ask me what I 


development principles, teams will do in the winter when 
need a competition environment to there’s no baseball. Ill 
facilitate performance. Optimal tell you what I do. I 


stare out the window 


competition calendar planning 
allows for the strategic develop- S . 
ment of physical capabilities or and wait for spring. 
other critical performance factors 
to foster success and continued Roger Hornsby 
participation. 


Recommendation: 


Complete a competition review to include: 


Stream players during and after PHV 

Ensure appropriate training to competition ratio 

Review rules considering LTAD and alignment of rules 

nationally 

@ Ensure appropriate level of competition at each stage by 
designing competitions appropriate to stream and age. 
Regional (12+ years) to National (15+ years) 

@ Realign competition to address streaming which includes 

more regional events so more athletes are involved in the 

national training pool 


System Alignment and Integration 


LTAD recognizes that long-term player develop- 
ment is influenced by a number of different 
elements and groups in the overall baseball and 
sports system, such as school teams, physical 
education programs, recreational activities, base- 
ball clubs, and regional associations. To optimize 
player development, LTAD asks that these differ- 
ent groups and institutions become integrated 
and aligned with each other, ensuring that they are mutually support- 
ive, clear in their roles and responsibilities, and aware of how they con- 
tribute to player learning and development. Players will best develop in 
a coordinated baseball system that is clearly defined, logically struc- 
tured, and based upon consistent principles. 


Through LTAD, players are able to identify the opportunities available 
to them and to understand the pathway they need to follow, whether 
their aim is long-term excellence or simply remaining active for life. All 
stakeholders need to have a clear understanding of their roles and 
responsibilities. 


BASEBALL CANADA: Provides leadership, designs programs and 
promotes ... 

PSO’s: Provides leadership, administers and delivers programs ... 
Associations: Implements programs ... 

Coaches: Teach and direct the athlete ... 


Continuous Improvement - 


LTAD is based on the best available research in 
sports science and the best practices in player 
development around the world, but knowledge and 
research continue to grow. LTAD should respond to 


new scientific research and baseball-specific innovations to ensure that 
the development system continually optimizes the systematic and logi- 
cal delivery of programs, and LTAD may even initiate new research. As 
well, LTAD should drive ongoing education, promotion, and advocacy 
regarding player development with government, media, educators, 
parents, coaches, administrators, and sports scientists. 


I’m never satisfied. I can’t stand sat- 
isfaction. To me, greatness comes 
from that quest for perfection. 


Mike Schmidt 


THE 10 S’s OF TRAINING AND PERFORMANCE 


The original 5 Basic S’s of training and performance were 
introduced in the Canadian Sport for Life: Long-term 
| Athlete Development document. The 5 S’s are: stamina 
| (endurance), strength, speed, _ skill, and suppleness 
(flexibility),(Dick, 1985). Building on the physical develop- 
| ment, an additional five S’s create a complete, holistic, train- 
ing, competition and recovery program. 


Thus, there are 10 S's of training which need to be integrated when 
developing annual training, competition and recovery plans. Each of 
these capacities is trainable throughout a player’s lifetime, but there are 
clearly critical periods (or sensitive periods) in the development of each 
capacity during which training produces the greatest benefit to each 
athlete/player’s improvements. 


These critical periods vary among 
individuals as each athlete/player 
is unique in his / her genetic 
makeup. While the critical peri- 
ods follow general stages of 
human growth and maturation, 
scientific evidence shows that 
humans vary considerably in the 
magnitude and rate of their 
response to different training 
stimuli at all stages. Some players may show potential for excellence by 
age 11, whereas others may not indicate their promise until age 15 or 
16. Consequently, a long-term approach to athlete/player development 
is needed to ensure that players who respond slowly to training stimuli 
are not “short-changed” in their development. 


The critical periods in 
trainability are referred 
to as “critical windows 
of accelerated adapta- 
tion to training.” 


Latte. 


The critical periods in trainability are referred to as “critical periods of 
accelerated adaptation to training.” If athletes/players are to reach 
their genetic potential, correct training must be provided during these 
critical periods, during which there is accelerated adaptation to train- 


ing. 
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The critical window for training stamina occurs at the onset of the 
growth spurt or Peak Height Velocity (PHV), commonly known as the 
adolescent growth spurt. Athletes/players need increased focus on 
aerobic capacity training (continuous or aerobic interval workloads) as 
they enter PHV, and they should be progressively introduced to aerobic 
power training (anaerobic interval workloads) as their growth rate 
decelerates. 
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There are two critical windows of trainability for strength in girls: immediately 
after PHV and after the onset of menarche. Boys have one strength window, and 
it begins 12 to 18 months after PHV. 


There are two critical windows of trainability for speed. For girls, the first speed 
window occurs between the ages of 6 and 8 years, and the second window 
occurs between 11 and 13 years. For boys, the first speed window occurs 
between the ages of 7 and 9 years, and the second window occurs between 13 
and 16 years. During the first speed window, training should focus on developing 
agility and quickness (duration of the intervals is less than five seconds); during 
the second speed window, training should focus on developing the anaerobic 
alactic power energy system (duration of the intervals is 10-15 seconds). 


Girls and boys both have one window for optimal skill training. For girls, the 
window is between the ages of 8 and 11 years, while in boys it is between 9 and 
12 years. During this window, young athletes should be sencioping physical 
literacy. Physical literacy is the development of fundam tr 


skills and fundar rt Is that permit a children to move confi- 
dently and with control, ina sae range of physical activity and sport situations. 
It also includes the ability to “read” what is going on around them in an activity 
setting and react appropriately to those events. Physical literacy is the founda- 
tion of life-long involvement in physical activity and also for high performance 
Participation. 


The critical window of trainability for suppleness occurs between the ages of six 
and 10 years in both girls and boys. However, because of the rapid growth special 
attention should also be paid to flexibility during the growth spurt. 


€9 wucture €)tature 


This component addresses the seven stages of growth (Phase 1: very rapid 
growth; Phase 2: very rapid deceleration; Phase 3: steady growth; Phase 4: rapid 
growth; Phase 5: rapid deceleration; Phase 6: slow deceleration; Phase 7: cessa- 
tion of growth) in the human body linking them to the windows of optimal trainabil- 
ity. It recognizes stature (the height of a human) before, during and after matura- 
tion guiding a coach or parent to the measurements needed to track growth. The 
tracking of stature as a guide to developmental age allows planning to address the 
critical or sensitive periods of physical (endurance, strength, speed and flexibility) 
and skill development. Diagnostics to identify individually relevant critical periods 
of accelerated adaptation to training are essential to design and implement optimal 
training, competition and recovery programs. 
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Sport is a physical and mental challenge. The ability to maintain high 
levels of concentration and remain relaxed with the confidence to 
succeed are skills that transcend sport to everyday life. To develop 
mental toughness for success at high levels requires training programs 
which are designed specific to the gender and LTAD stage of the 
athlete. The training programs should include key mental components 
identified by sport psychologists: concentration, confidence, motivation 
and handling pressure. As an athlete progresses through LTAD stages, 
the mental training aspect will evolve from having fun and respecting 
opponents to visualization and self-awareness to goal setting, relax- 
ation and positive self-talk. To master the mental challenge of sport, 
those basic skills are then tested in increasingly difficult competitive 
environments. 


Ultimately the planning, implementing and refining of mental strategies 
for high level competition will determine podium performances. The 
mental training program is critical at any LTAD stage as dealing with 
success and failure will determine continuation in sport and physical 
activity, therefore dramatically affecting an individual lifestyle. 
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Sustenance recognizes a broad range of components with the central 
theme of replenishing the body. This is to prepare the athlete for the 
volume and intensity required to optimize training or living life to the 
fullest. Areas addressed are nutrition, hydration, rest, sleep and regen- 
eration, all of which need to be applied differently to training (life) plans 


depending on the stage within the LTAD. Underlining sustenance is the 
need for optimal recovery management moving the athlete to the 24/7 
model which places a high degree of importance on the individual’s 
activities away from the field of play. For proper sustenance and recov- 
ery management there is a need to monitor recovery by the coach or 
parent through the identification of fatigue. Fatigue can come in many 
forms including metabolic, neurological, psychological, environmental 
and travel. While overtraining or over-competition can lead to early 
burn-out, improperly addressing sustenance can lead to the same 
result. 


chooling (Stress) 


In training program design, the demands of school must be considered. 
This is only limited to the demands placed by school sports or physical 
education classes. This includes integrating school academic loads, 
timing of exams and other stresses. When possible, training camps and 
competition tours should compliment, not conflict, with the timing of 
major schools academic events. 


Overstress should be monitored carefully. Overstress refers to the 
everyday stresses of life, like schooling, exams, peer groups, family, 
boyfriend or girlfriend relationships as well as increased training volume 
and intensities. 


Interference from other school sports should be minimized, communi- 
cation among coaches who are responsible for delivering the training 
and competition programs is essential. A good balance should be 
established between all factors, and the coach and the parents should 
be working on this together. 


Children often begin to play baseball after the critical windows of 
trainability for speed, skill, and suppleness have passed. These 
children are therefore dependent on schools, recreation programs, 
and other sports to provide timely training in these capacities. LTAD 
advocates that baseball groups build relationships with these organi- 
zations to promote and support appropriate training. If players miss 
these training periods entirely, coaches will need to design individual- 
ized programs to remedy any shortcomings. 


The socio-cultural aspects of sport are significant and must be man- 
aged through proper planning. Socialization via sport will ensure that 
general societal values and norms will be internalized via sport partici- 
pation. This occurs at the community level and, as an athlete 
progresses through the LTAD stages, can lead to international expo- 
sure. This socialization can be broadening of perspective including 
ethnicity awareness and national diversity. Within the travel schedule, 
recovery can include education of competition location including 
history, geography, architecture, cuisine, literature, music and visual 
arts. Proper annual planning can allow sport to offer much more than 
simply commuting between hotel room and field of play. 


Sport socialization also must address sport sub-culture. As well, 
coaches and parents must guard against group dynamics that create a 
culture of abuse or bullying. Ethics training should be integrated into 
training and competition plans at all stages of LTAD. 


Overall socio-cultural activity is not negative distraction or interference 
with training and competition activities. It is a positive contribution to 
the development of the person and the athlete. 
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ATE OF GAME AND ITS 


LTAD can provide solutions to many of the 
challenges that face Canadian baseball, 
but before we ask what solutions we desire, 
we need fo have a clear vision of where we 
want to go with Canadian baseball. Before 
we look at where we want fo go, we need 
to see clearly where we are. 


>». STATE OF GAME AND ITS VITAL COMPONENTS 


Canada has high rates of amateur youth participation in base- 
ball, but participation quickly diminishes in late adolescence. 
Yet, at the elite level, our representation in professional clubs 
is increasing and our achievements in international competi- 
tions are improving year after year. If Canada is to build on its 
success in both men’s and women’s programs internationally, 
the base number of players will have to be expanded signifi- 
cantly and optimal programs adopted. 


BASEBALL PLAYERS IN CANADA 
2001-2006 


280 000 
270000 


260 000 
250 000 
240 000 
230000 


2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 


In 2006, there were 252,000 players registered in Canada between 
youth and adult programs. Youth players represented 95% of this 
figure while adult players numbered 5%. The figures suggest that we 
are losing an opportunity to promote lifelong wellness through base- 
ball, and we likely have less than optimal numbers of players continu- 
ing on a development pathway to excellence. 


Our research indicates that we are not capturing the complete data on 
participation in Canada. Not all programs are affiliated with Baseball 
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Canada and, as well, provincial associations have different member- 
ship rules and guidelines that do not give accurate information on 
participation rates. In addition to not capturing the participation rates, 
in particular in the stage of Active for Life, we do not capture data or 
information related to cross-over of our trained athletes in other 
related sports. 


FROM 2004 FIGURES 


Players Coaches 
British Columbia 40 680 8958 
Alberta 10 410 1127 
Ontario 143 557 2616 
Quebec 29 059 5491 


We want to have more Canadians of all ages playing baseball for recre- 
ational activity, and we want to see more Canadian players and teams 
competing at the highest professional and international levels. The 
formula for achieving these aims is complex, and it requires intelligent 
application of resources, leadership, and sport science. 


Currently, Canada does not have a cohesive, coherent model for 
promoting lifelong wellness and elite achievement through baseball. In 
this regard, there are several issues of concern that baseball shares 
with other sports in Canada: 


Ce Young players over-compete and under-train. 


Competition-to-training ratios are too high, particularly in the 
early years. 


Young players often follow adult training and competition 
schedules. 


Females are joining baseball in increasing numbers and young 
female players primarily follow programs designed for males. 


Training/practice in the developmental years often focuses on 
winning and not on development (short-term result versus 
long-term process). 


Chronological age influences coaching and selection rather 
than biological age (physical maturation). 


The so-called critical periods of accelerated adaptation are 
under-utilized. 


Poorly planned programs between the ages of 6-16 result in 
athletes never reaching their genetic potential. 


The “best” coaches are encouraged to work at elite levels — 
they are not recognized as essential to the success of develop- 
mental programs in novice groups. 


Coach education tends to provide only a superficial under- 
standing of the growth, maturation, and development stages 
of young players. 


> There is no integration between physical education programs 
in the school system, community recreational programs, and 
elite competitive programs. 


Most Canadians are not instructed in fundamental movement skills at 
an early age. Instead, young athletes find that much of their training 
comes in the form of competitive games in a “win at all costs” environ- 
ment. This omission in basic athletic preparation is the first key failure 
that prevents Canadian athletes in all sports from developing their full 
genetic potential. 


Due to shortcomings in coach education, many coaches are not aware 
that this approach fails to utilize the natural windows of “trainability” 
for developing certain playing qualities and skills. Sadly, the deficits 
that players develop can never be fully remedied. 


As these young players progress through their playing careers, their 
lack of basic skill mastery means that they are unable to play and enjoy 
baseball to their full capacity. Consequently, they fail to develop the 
deeper satisfaction and appreciation of the game that would motivate 
them to remain lifelong participants or inspire them towards long-term 
elite development. 


The key components impacting on LTAD for 
Baseball in Canada can be broadly categorized 


PLAYER DEVELOPMENT 


COACHING 

LEADERSHIP & ORGANIZATION 
COMPETITION 

FACILITIES 


LTAD offers to remedy this situation by providing a logical training, 
competition, and recovery program that follows the natural windows of 
opportunity in each player’s physical, mental, and emotional develop- 
ment. To date, the implementation of LTAD-based programs in 
Canada, Ireland, and the United Kingdom indicates that the LTAD 
framework upon which LTAD is based addresses these sports system 
shortcomings and significantly enhances the long-term development of 
players and athletes. 


To understand how LTAD may help the development of Canadian base- 
ball players and lifelong wellness, we first need to examine the major 
components of the game as played in Canada. This examination has to 
be done in light of the challenges and issues faced by each component, 
potential changes or improvements to the game taking into account 
LTAD principles and specific implementation priorities in a baseball- 
specific context. 
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EXPECTED OUTCOMES jae 


@ More Canadians of all ages playing base- 
ball for recreational activity 

@ More Canadian players and teams com- 
peting at the highest professional and 
international levels 

@ High quality regional and national training 
centres in place. 


At present, the Canadian approach to devel- 
oping baseball players is not consistent 
between organizations across the country, 
and at times it even contravenes the mental, 
emotional, and physical needs of players. 


STRATEGIES 


© @ Intelligent application of resources, leadership, and sport | 
science 

@ More players participate in quality baseball programs that 
are matched to their age and stage of development 

@ Clear pathways exist for all players, coaches, umpires and . 
administrators within the game a 

@ Adoption of an athlete-centered focus to program by : 
application of the 10 key LTAD factors to train sponsored _ 
programs r 

@ Encourage physical literacy through directed programs 
and partnerships 


CHALLENGES 


At present, the Canadian system for identify- | 
ing and training coaches is inadequate, and | 
the quality of coaching is very inconsistent. 
Baseball Canada does not have a clearly 
defined Long Term Coaching Development 
plan that matches the needs of athletes as 
well as coaches. The existing situation: 


@ Poor Retention of coaches 
@ No continuing development 
@ Single system — based on vertical levels 


COACHING <<< 


ee] EXPECTED OUTCOMES 


@ Education: ensuring that coaches are 
working in developmentally appropriate 
ways and that coach training focuses on 
nurturing the requisite skills to promote 
LTAD principles. 

@ Service: Developing the new tools and 

a ‘ resources needed to coach in an athlete- 

on centered environment. 

} “a @ Recruitment and retention: identifying, 


promoting and retaining competent 
ST RATEGI ES coaches. 


New Long Term Coaching Development model featuring: 


Competency based training (NCCP conversion) 

LTAD compliant for all contexts F 
New tools & resources to meet needs of coaches | 
Training and resources specific to the Context in which | J 
the coach participates eee 
Based on Adult education principles (self-directed) : 
Legacy coaches recognized and supported 

Integrated with theory and applying best sport science 
available 
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CHALLENGES 


@ Baseball Canada has no direct link to the 
stakeholders for whom they develop 
programs 

@ There are many gaps and inconsistencies 
in staffing, program administration and 
access throughout the country 

@ As many as 150 different sets of rules 
apply throughout Canada 

® Decision-making is often not athlete- 
focused 

@ Not all organizations operating programs 
in Canada have direct link to Baseball 
Canada 
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LEADERSHIP and ORGANIZATION 


STRATEGIES 


® Create a financial framework to initiate and sustain 
programs on a national basis 

®@ Clarify program development and delivery roles, 
responsibilities and linkages between primary baseball 
stakeholders 

® Create positive partnership models between baseball 
organizations, outside service groups and funding 
agencies 

@ Develop more and better-trained administrative staff 
and support for volunteers 


>>> EEABERSHIRIANG SREANIZATION 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES 


@ A sustainable financial framework for 
programs — for design, delivery and main- 
tenance 

@ Programs that are athlete-centered, LTAD 
appropriate and accessible throughout 
the country 

@ Accountable governance structures and 
best-practices for organizations exist at all 
levels 

@ Staffing levels available 
programs of a National scope 


to deliver 
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@ Competition structure is not integrated or 
rationalized at all levels across Canada ts 
@ Competitive seasons are based on tradi- 


tion, weather and other programs r 


@ No periodization guidelines are available 
for appropriate training, competition, . 
recovery te 

@ There is inconsistent access to competi- | 
tion and training 

@ Appropriate off-season programs are not 


available to any BEG ‘ STRATEGIES 
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eel EXPECTED OUTCOMES |p 


a ~ @ Rationalized competition structure that is ‘ 


LTAD compliant 


ae, @ Defined periodization of training, compe- 
| o tition and recovery phases for all develop- 
\ frm ment stages 
7 ‘ ® Clearly defined roles for different organi- 
\ zations and competitions 
a Ns @ Guide for player development during 
— - games for each stage of development 


= 

i 
Undertake a competition review ; 
Ensure appropriate training to competition ratio and rest 
/ recovery requirements at key stages J 
Review rules considering LTAD and alignment of rules a 
nationally ‘| 
Ensure appropriate level of competition at each stage by —_— oo oo 
designing competitions appropriate to stream and age 7 
Introduce LTAD materials into coach training for all _ 
contexts 
Establish appropriate programs and access for athletes to 
enter the stages at different entry points 


= * = SVS 


ae ee eae or Pe Gee oe ee 


>>> FACILITIES 


| al 
The backdrop for every playing experience is the 7 
playing surface itself, and at elite levels, avail- | 

i 


| able ancillary training facilities for peak fitness 
and performance training. The current status of 


| woo in Canada needs to be > ‘ EXPECTED OUTCOMES 


G ma == mi i i \ 
Suan @ National Facilities strategy to increase 
) Access to ‘progralmsiat all ages is limited number of indoor facilities and more 
by availability of facilities ae ne saws: baseball-specific outdoor fields 
@ Shortage of high level training facilities SSS Reem. (Rata Public-private partnerships exist to 
(field turf, indoor, regular fields) Ree — support investment in baseball-owned 
@ Facility needs not prioritized 2 @= ir ; : *, facilities 
@ Sponsorship and funding is significantly pas eB SSS SSCES: Se) eee Je Partnerships between Baseball Canada 
less Pex. Capita Bian\cthiet basctay const) a ye ae Ps ai and universities / colleges exist for player 
tries A ae ee pe lb Fe | ) development and use of facilities 
-— 4 J . 
& i i 
. $ 1 
1 STRATEGIES I 
i i 
| @ Generate relationships with municipalities to develop J 
Vp Sry Ge indoor and outdoor facilities eS 


@ Work with baseball stakeholders to increase numbers of 
indoor facilities and to develop a baseball specific urban 
planning facility strategy (local to national) 


STATE OF GAME AND ITS VITAL COMPONENTS 


BASEBALL LTAD STAGE DESCRIPTIONS ye 


BASEBALL CANADA PROGRAM Arce be ae 
7 a. we 


a ontis 7 WINTER MONTHS 7 SPRINGMONTHS 7 SUMIMERMONTHS 


* =u 
Active Start Swimming Lessons Gymnastics Lessons Gym/Swim Lessons 
FUNdamentals Gymnastics Lessons Team Sports Swimming Lessons 
Learning to Train Run, jump and throw Team Sports Gymnastics Lessons 


Training to Train —_Mutti-sports Academy 
Learning to Compete 
Training to Compete 

Learning to Win 

Training to Win 


ACTIVE FOR LIFE 
(players, coach, umpires, administrator) 5 
wm oom) tte, oes 


Fr 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Baseball specific 


> 


Ages: 0-6 Boys / 0-6 Girls 


“PLAYING CATCH” 


MAIN GOAL 


To get children moving and keeping 
them active. 


At this introductory level, the goal is 
to get children moving and to keep 
them active. At daycares, schools, 
clubs, recreation centres and home, 


small children can be provided with 
early opportunities to learn basic 
athletic baseball elements. No com- 
petitive games should be played - 
the goal is for adults and children to 
play together informally. Family fun 
time is key. 


ACTIVE START 


Basic fundamentals movement skills such as: 


@ running e@ jumping 
@ twisting e kicking 
@ throwing e wheeling 
@ catching 


Introduce baseball by encouraging children to enjoy throwing a ball 
one-on-one with an adult, practicing catching, hitting, tracking and 
running. Provide structured physical activity that encourages all 
movement and motor skills (30 minutes per day for toddlers and 60 
minutes for preschoolers) and ensure children are receiving unstruc- 
tured physical activity/active play time every day (at least 60 min- 
utes per day up to several hours per day for toddlers and preschool- 
ers). All children should be enrolled in structured gymnastics and 
swimming programs based on their age and ability. 


Parents, parks/recreation departments, 
swimming programs, gymnastics programs, day cares, pre-school 
and schools 

Backyard, playground, park 
Any backyard 


To be developed 


ABOUT AGCTIVEStart 


SPECIAL RULES 


Adults are advised to discon- 
tinue play when the child has 
lost interest. 


PLAYERS PER TEAM 


COMPETITION FORMAT 


While the adult should chal- 
lenge the child player, they 
should allow the child to “hit” 
home runs and “beat” the 
adult at simple games. 


GAME FORMAT 


Create games that are fun and 
stimulate interest. 


T-Ball 
¢ Balls (polysoft) 


(Bad 


ile SS \ ° Tennis balls 
° Wiffle balls 
Any equipment 


FUNDAMENTALS 


Ages:5-9 Male / 5-8 Female 


Fundamentals in: 


“MY FIRST CAP” 


@ hitting @ receiving 
@ running e throwing 


+ Agility, balance, coordination 


MAIN GOAL ——— 


To develop fundamental movement and basic 
baseball skills in a fun environment. 


PSO / LBA / Schools / Camps 


z Online training (Initiation clinic possible 
as supplement) 


———«~ af yen Y } Rally Cap Instruction manual, Rally Cap scoreboard, 
Lp IViEY' Es WinterBall Teacher’s manual, Fan guide. 
Stage 2 
Children require a structured, fun and 
stimulating environment in this stage 
that focuses on developing the ABC's of 
athleticism (agility, balance, coordina- 
tion and speed), hand-eye coordination 
and basic baseball specific skills. Pro- 


grams must be developed that keep 
their interest and promote a feel for the 
sport without any focus on structured 
competition. Children should be intro- 
duced to simple rules and ethics as well 
as encouraged to cooperate within a 
group environment 


CN 


ABOUT 
FUNdamentals 


Se—™V—_™ 


® Bat/gear safety 
® Basics rules and understanding 


@ Warm-up and cool-down 
® hydration 


of the game 


Children in this stage should participate in a wide range of sporting activities each : 

week with no more than two sessions per sport per week unless involved in early Shoes PLAYERS PER TEAM 

specialization sports such as gymnastics and swimming. The optimal window of » Glove 

trainabi for speed (first of two) and flexibility occur during this stage for both e Hat pare 
yy team 


boys and girls. e Protective cup 
* Others sports recommended at this stage are gymnastics, swimming, hockey, and 

all other eye-hand coordination dominance sports. Training sessions should be 

station focused and stimulating, including simulated games. 


COMPETITION FORMAT 


RALLY CAP FORMAT: 3 team 
rotation (1 practicing, 2 playing) 


SPECIAL RULES 


No bunt, strike out, walk, steal. No 
players cut from teams. All players 
hit every inning. Points awarded in 
offense and in defense. Throw at 
any base for recording an out. 


GAME FORMAT 


6 vs 6. All players hit every inning. 
Rotate batting order each inning. 
No league standings. Jamboree 
format. 


SPECIALIZATION 


All players should play equal time 
and try all team positions, including 
catching, and equal time should be 
allowed to both practices and 


PITCHING 
MACHINE 


| Train é lo Game 20% 


One hour per week for 8 - 12 weeks total 


Parents act as umpires. 
No scorekeepers. 


1 coach for every 3 players 
(2 per team minimum) 


PITCH LIMITATIC 
rilGm LIM tTAL 10 


Coach / machine pitch only 


LN 


LEARN TO TRAIN 


MAIN GOAL 


Ages: 9-12 Male / 8-11 Female 


“| EARNING THE GAME” ® Hitting sequence ® Basic position play 


@ Throwing and receiving basics @ Basic pitching 
@ Laterality (switch hit introduction) 


PSO / LBA / Schools / camps. 


To continue developing fundamental Regional Coach - Trained (Certified - 


movement and general baseball skills 


iso nt 

utilized ese and refine skills. _ 

athetes miss the Learning to Train stage 

of development or if coaches focus 

mainly on competition, athletes will fail 
_ to reach their full potential. 


preferred) 


L2T Document (to be developed) 


MEDIUM LOW MEDIUM MEDIUM HIGH 


sorpitches 
Sune 5 toknd§ “CCPRoNes. 259 Or RaiOE 
of season = = 


31-34 2 days 
MEDIUM LOW MEDIUM MEDIUM HIGH 


June 5 to End 
of season 


Base on an average of 20 pitches per inning ye Ge 


@ Maintaining focus 


Warm-up and cool down 

Safety and game etiquette 

Basic rules 

Assuming responsib' 

Introduction to positive thinking 
Setting and completing simple goals 
Relaxation techniques 

Basic imagery 


@ Making dec ns 

@ Team cohesion 

@ Arm care 

@ Equipment care 

@ Anticipation 

@ Sportsmanship 

@ Dealing with failure 

@ Position specific and skills awareness 


*Athletes should now focus on three sports that they enjoy and are successful. 


- Train 70 Game 30% 


3 sessions per week in addition to 
3 sessions in other sports per week 


Cleats (no metal) 

Team uniform 

Regular baseball size glove 
« Metal bats (32 inches max.) 
Protection cup 


1 umpire minimum 
No scorers 
No stats recorded 


ABOUT [27 


— ~~ 
PLAYERS PER TEAM 


to 


(9-10 years old) (11-12 years old) 


COMPETITION FORMAT 


Regular games with special 
rules. Top competition is 
REGIONAL for 8-10 and PRO- 
VINCIAL 11-12. One TOURNA- 
MENT per season. 


SPECIAL RULES 


No bunt, no strike out, no walk, 
re-entry possible, no players 
cut from teams, no curve ball 
for pitchers. 


GAME FORMAT 


Players: 6 vs 6 moving to 9 vs 9 
Game length: 1:30 to 2:00 
Season length: 8 to 12 weeks 
Pregame practice mandatory 


SPECIALIZATION 
Athletes play multiple positions 


>>» TRAIN TO TRAIN 


Ages: 12-16 Male / 11-15 Female Mental training introduces: 


“BEING IDENTIFIED” mpl i 


® Goal setting 
® Coping with success and failure 


M Al N G 0 A L Technical instruction: 


@ Advanced techniques (to those 
To focus on training the whole baseball athlete players who are capable) 


based on their physical, mental, cognitive and © Skills presented within a more 


emotional development complex environment — with 
e position-specific emphasis 


@ Introduction of curveball to pitch- 
ers for the first time at the age of 


May 1 to 
June 4 


NSO / PSO / Academies 


; . Regional and Provin- 
cial Coach Trained or Certified 


To be developed 


Tactical training introduces: 


@ Emphasis on team work 

@ Developing tasks per position 
(defensive and offense strategies) 

®@ Positional awareness through 
small-sided games and large-sided 
competitive matches 


June StoEnd | ‘ 
of season 41-59 3 days 60-74 3 days 


@ Train aerobic fitness/endurance 
(at start of growth spurt) 
Train flexibility (vital during growth) 
Train speed (window based on PHV) 
@ Introduce free weights for strength training 


@ Promote proper arm and physical care 
(Injury Prevention and Treatment) 


@ Teach progressively higher level skills | 
throughout stage | 

®@ Continue baseball rules and game understanding 4 

@ Focus on 2-3 positions by end of stage 

@ Stress mental preparation and tenacity 1 

@ Introduce sports psychology 1 

@ Build team dynamics and support 

Emphasize work ethic, dedication and responsibility » 

@ Introduce leadership 


@ Introduce individual and team tactics/strategies @ Model respect for game and everyone involved 2 


Athletes should now be selecting two competitive sports based on talent identification; moving & 
toward year-round involvement at end of stage. Position specific and skills awareness are 


| 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1. (window based on PHV) 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


being introduced. 


| Train 60% Game 40% 


1 to 2 hours (5X per week) to 
1-1/2 to 2-1/2 hours (6-9 sessions per 
week, including complementary sports) 


Regular distance ( 


* Cleats (no metal) 

* Team uniform 

* Regular baseball size glove 
* Metal bats (32 inches max.) 


2 umpires per game 
2 coaches per team 
(minimum) 


ABOUT [T2T 
naa 


PLAYERS PER TEAM 
players with 3-4 subs 
at early stage and 5-6 
subs at late stage 


COMPETITION FORMAT 
NATIONAL competitions held for 
regional all-star teams at 15U only 
while NATIONAL REGIONAL 
(Ontario/Quebec, Atlantic, Prairies) 
championships at 14U. PROVIN- 
CIAL championships are held for 
13U. One to two TOURNAMENTS 
per season. 


SPECIAL RULES 
No sac bunt rule early in game, 
curve introduced at late stage (14 
years old only), no pinch hitter 
allowed in regular season, replay 


sequence allowed during games, 
speed up rule in place, batting 
order rotation at low end. 


SEASON FORMAT 
7-inning games with time limit. 
Speed up rules enforced. Season 
length 15-20 weeks with pre-game 
practice mandatory 


SPECIALIZATION 
Play multiple positions and teach 
basic of each at early stage. Start 
focusing on at 2 - 3 positions at 
high end. 


| >>» LEARN TO COMPETE 


Ages: 16-18 Male / 15-18 Female @ Refinement of core skills 


“FROM DREAM 1(@) ACTION” ® Refinement of position specific-skills 


® Introduction to advance techniques and skills 


MAIN GOAL 


Athletes who are now proficient at performing basic and 
baseball-specific skills are working to gain more game matu- 
rity as they learn to perform these skills under a variety of 
competitive conditions. i 


Decision-making 
Tactical awareness 
Game appreciation 
Game analysis 
Productivity 
Competitive profiency 


of season 60-74 3days 


Base on an average of 20 pitches per inning 


NSO / PSO / Academies / 
National teams 


ini : 2d: Competition Devel- 
opment Trained or Certified 


T2T Document (to be developed) 


® Self-confidence : 
® Self-motivation 1 
@ Will to win 1 
® Mental toughness 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


® Concentration 
Responsibility 
@ Discipline 
@ Accountability © Competitive mentality in practice 
@ Goal setting and games 
! The athlete should now focus on one sport, utilizing year round training in a quality 
environment to reach his/her potential and move onto the next stage. 1 
1 Players are taught the importance of being educated in the game, and they are g 
1 encouraged to watch games on TV and National team games. 1 


1 to 3 hours (9-12 sessions per week) 


Cleats (metal) 
* Specific gloves 

Own bat (wood bat) 
* Personal gear 


2 umpires 
3 coaches per team 
(minimum) 


ABOUT PS 


PLAYERS PER TEAM 


players with 
6-8 subs 


COMPETITION FORMAT 


National Championships are 
held for 16U and 17U 
(provincial teams) where 
Canada Cup still serves 17U 
National Junior Team Selection 
purpose. 


SPECIAL RULES 
Regular rules. 


GAME FORMAT 
Regular game format (7 
innings) 


SPECIALIZATION 
Performing at one, maintaining 
others 


TRAIN TO COMPETE 


“KNOCKING AT THE 
PRO DOOR” 


MAIN GOAL 


Ages: 23U Male / Age 16+ Female National Team 


Players apply what they’ve learned and refine their com- 
petitive skills as they prepare to enter the world of college 


and professional baseball. 


z , Stage 6 
Players are now highly skilled and # of pitches 
proficient and must be exposed to 1-30 
quality competitive situations where 
they can further refine these skills 
under a variety of competitive situa- 


tions. With the game maturity comes 
an increasing development of mental, 
emotional and cognitive skills to allow 
the athlete to apply advanced tech- 
niques and skills, both technical and 
decision-making. 


Technical training emphasizes the refinement of core skills, position 
specific skills and advance techniques and skills are introduced as 
appropriate. 


Tactical instruction teaches decision-making tactical awareness, game 
appreciation, game analysis, productivity and competitive profi- 
ciency. 


/ Academies / Pro Teams 


/ National Teams 


To be developed 


TRAINING |22--W-==——===—neos 


: ® Self-confidence 
® Concentration ® Self-motivation 


e Responsibility @ Will to win 


@ Discipline ®@ Mental toughness 
@ Accountability ® Competitive mentality in practice 
®@ Goal setting and games 


* ALL personal gear 


* Players are taught the importance of being educated in the game, and 
they are encouraged to watch games on TV and National team games. 


2 to 4 umpires (game control) 


q 360 _ Game 70% 4 coaches per team 


9-12 sessions per week (minimum) 


TT 
ABOUT 120 


PLAYERS PER TEAM 
to 


including subs 


COMPETITION FORMAT 


NATIONAL Championships are 
held for 20U and 23U 
(provincial teams) in alignment 
with the college start dates. 


SPECIAL RULES 
Regular rules. 


GAME FORMAT 


Regular game format (9 
innings) 


SPECIALIZATION 
1 position, maybe 2 


: >>» LEARN TO WIN 


m 


Ages: Professional Male 18+ 


“FINALLY DRAFTED” 


MAIN GOAL 


Focus on development and high performance as 
player refines skills in order to perform at the col- 
lege level and to start his professional career. 


4 - 
MLB, Natiofial Teams, 
y 


aa 


d Ex-pro athletes 
oe 


To be developed 


US Colleges 


ABOUT [L YJ 


=p 


, : 


PLAYERS PER TEAM 


All personal gear including 
all subs 


TRAINING wane mene nnn n nnn nnnns 


§ Recovery program for pitchers (5 day cycle), pre-game training, post- : 
I game training. Pre-game included. Fi 
| 

| 


COMPETITION FORMAT 

Spring training camp, 
short/long season, _ playoff, 
tours, winter leagues, instruc- 
tional leagues, fall leagues, 
national teams for international 
competitions, other competi- 
tions (Team Canada _ interna- 
tional competitions). 


SPECIAL RULES 
DH for American League 
teams. 


SEASON FORMAT 
Game format: 9-inning games 


SPECIALIZATION 


Pitching specialization (starter, 
set-up, closer), pitchers don’t 
train at hitting (maybe they 
should...), all other play only 1 
position or play 2. similar 
(middle infielders, outfielders) 


3 to 6 umpires per game, 
depending on leagues, 
regular season, playoffs... 


TEXAS LEAGUE. 


Approx. 6 coaches per team 


: >>» TRAIN TO WIN 


Ages: Professionnal Male 18+ 


“IN THE SHOW” 


e@ Further development of technical, tactical and playing skills. 


x 
oa LEAGUE _/ 
pe 


Consistent high performance and winning com- 
petitive experiences at the sport’s elite level. 


Pitch counts are still highly followed at LEARNING TO WIN Stage by pitching coaches and managers 


Base on an average of 20 pitches per inning 


MLB, National Teams 
(Olympics and WBC) 


Ex-pro athletes 
To be determined 


¢ All personal gear 


Recovery program for pitchers (5 day cycle), pre-game training, post- 
game training. Pre-game included. 


Se ~ 


OQ RIOZ? 


4 to 6 umpires per game, 
depending on leagues, 
regular season, playoffs... 


» Game 80% 


Approx. 6 coaches per team 


ABOUT ">. 
I w 


PLAYERS PER TEAM 


© 


including 
all subs 


SEASON FORMAT 


Spring training camp, 
short/long season, _ playoff, 
tours, winter leagues, instruc- 
tional leagues, fall leagues, 
national teams for international 
competitions, other competi- 
tions with Team Canada (World 
Baseball Classic) 


SPECIAL RULES 


DH for American League 
teams. 


GAME FORMAT 
Regular 


SPECIALIZATION 


Pitching specialization (starter, 
set-up, closer), pitchers don’t 
train at hitting (maybe they 
should...), all other play only 1 
position or play 2 similar 
(middle infielders, outfielders) 


ad 
» 4 


ACTIVE FOR LIFE | 


z 
@ 


Females and males - Allages 


“YOUR HALL OF FAME” 


MAIN GOAL 


Provide opportunities at each level to be in- 
volved at any capacity (player, coach, umpire, 


volunteer) 


Varies from one age to another 
Varies from age group to another 


Recreation 
Competitive format at higher level of play. 


Fantasy camps. 
PSO / LBA / Umpire committees, CAC 


Community - On going Context 
Varies from age group to another 
t: Varies from age group to another 
Play multiple positions 
Varies from age group to another 
Varies from age group to another 


lor2 


2 minimum 


RATIO 
80% 


to 


f Game 90% 


EQU 


Required 


Varies from age group 
(from provided equipment 
to own equipment) 


STAKEHOLDERS ROLES 


Outline of roles and responsibilities of the different levels 


Baseball Pro PSO 
Canada Teams 


ms 


STIWVANGIES 


Programs 
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Leadership 
Leadership 


Prograi 


P. 
P. 
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yY Responsible 


The system of leadership and program delivery of Canadian baseball is often complex. This chart simply outlines an example of the shared 
leadership in many areas and the collaborative model of programming. 


BASEBALL CANADA — Provides leadership and program development and design at all levels, delivers programs at T2C, T2W ... 
PSO’s and Regions— Provides leadership (administration and support) at A4L, AS, FUN, L2T, T2T and delivers programs at L2T and T2T ... 


Local Associations — Provide direct delivery and Implement programs at A4L, AS, FUN, L2T, T2T ... 
Coaches — Teach and provide appropriate direct support to players at all stages ... 


so 


inada, and itw ir require a een 
¥ fo educate Pa ents, poenes, and 


L 
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2» > RECOMMENDATIONS AND IMPLEMENTATION 


The LTAD Project team held a number of sessions, both with 
their full group and in working sessions with stakeholders 
from provincial baseball associations, in order to examine 
existing systems and the issues and challenges facing athlete 
development for baseball players in Canada. 


This process included issue identification, examination of sport science / research 
impacting athlete development and rationalization / prioritization of potential 
solutions and initiatives. The development of an enduring and effective process 
that meets the core principles and goals will require a commitment to continuous 
improvement and an ongoing reach for excellence in all programs we adopt. 


Our core principles in this journey will be: 


To develop the optimal training, competition and recovery 
program for Canadian baseball players that meet the needs of 
our athletes at each stage of their biological development and 
maturation 


To provide equal opportunity for all our players to participate 
and develop to their maximum potential 


To provide a program of excellence that will be coach-driven 
and supported by administration, sport science and sponsor- 
ship that is world-class 


\ 


The immediate steps to be taken are the following: 
> Adoption of the core principles as outlined 


> Consideration of the changes in governance and financial 
framework as recommended in this report in order to com- 
mence the implementation of the strategic initiatives 


Progress will be ongoing and continuous and this initial report identifies and priori- 
tizes key strategic initiatives for consideration by the governing board of Baseball 
Canada. This will be followed by the development of the tactical plans related to 
each initiative. Part of this process is an outline of the respective roles and respon- 
sibilities of the stakeholders involved. 


Concurrent with this adoption of Strategic Initiatives will be the approval of a Com- 
munication Plan (including tools and resources) to engage and inform stakeholders 
of progress as the project moves forward. 


LTAD provides a rational and complete approach to reaching the spec- 
trum of goals between player achievement and lifelong wellness, and 
it is based on the LTAD model that has already gained support interna- 
tionally. However, it is clear that LTAD has significant implications for 
every facet of the Canadian sports system relating to baseball. 


Implementing LTAD will require changes to the every level of baseball 
governance in Canada, and it will require a concerted effort to educate 
parents, coaches, and administrators in its principles. Leagues will 
need to change game formats in some jurisdictions for some age 


levels, coaches will need to adjust attitudes and philosophies, admin- 
istrators will need to demonstrate more accountability in their roles, 
and more money will be needed to drive all programs. Support for 
LTAD implementation will need to come from diverse stakeholders 
who may have to set aside personal interests for the greater success 
of Canadian baseball as a whole. For these reasons and many more, 
the implementation of LTAD must be approached with patience, 
understanding, resolve, and a firm sight on the end goal of strength- 
ening Canadian baseball. 


LTAD STRATEGIC INITIATIVES 


Develop and implement a fundamental baseball 
program (Rally Cap) 


1.1. Ensure available nation-wide 

1.2. Link Rally Cap to coach training 

1.3. Create a Rally Cap guide for parents 
1.4. Create a training guide for coordinators 


Create a financial framework to initiate and sustain 
programs nationally, provincially and locally that is QO 
required for proper implementation of LTAD 


@ 2.1. Determine appropriate national membership strategy 
@ 2.2. Market (Brand) all programs - develop marketing 


Develop a comprehensive matrix of what capabilities 
3 are required at all stages of a baseball players devel- 

opment (including guidelines for off-season, pre- 

season and in-season training plans for each stage) 


Complete a competition review to include (4) 


@ 4.1. Stream players during and after Peak Height Velocity 
@ 4.2. Ensure appropriate training to competition ratio 


@ 4.3. Review rules considering LTAD and alignment of rules 
nationally 

@ 4.4. Ensure appropriate level of competition at each stage 
by designing competitions appropriate to stream and age. 
Regional — 12 years to National — 15 years 

@ 4.5. Realign competition to address streaming which 
includes more regional events so more athletes are involved 
in the national training pool 


Develop and implement a Learning to Train baseball 
program to complement and carry-on from Rally 
Cap (including increasing penetration of Winter Ball 
program in schools and branding of new program) 


@ 5.1. Determine appropriate national membership strategy 
@ 5.2. Market (Brand) all programs - develop marketing 
expertise in-house 


Clarify program development and delivery roles, 
responsibilities and linkages between primary Base- 
ball stakeholders 


@ 6.1. Develop programs through NSO, support and accredi- 
tation by PSO of local associations, implementation by clubs 

@ 6.2. Create partnerships with elementary schools (boards) 
and municipalities to increase accessibility (Winter ball) 


“OY 


1) 
@ 


@ 7.1. Hire TDs/ regional coaches / mentors to develop local 
coaches 

@ 7.2. Compensate Technical directors: 1-Local 2-Regional 
3-Provincial 

@ 7.3. Address individual skills development - position specific 
Programs and strategies session through NCCP Instructor stream 


Develop Training to Train and Learning to Compete 


training opportunities through Baseball Canada @) 
leadership 


@ 8.1. Create regional training centers 

@ 8.2. Develop sports academies / sport-études (national 
program and curriculum) 

@ 8.3. Develop Clubmark system (accredited as meeting 
LTAD quality standards) 


gq Work with baseball stakeholders to develop a 
¥ national facilities strategy 


@ 9.1. Increase numbers of indoor facilities 
@ 9.2. Develop a baseball specific urban planning facility 


(10) 


@ 10.1. Partner with multi — sport activities; camps, clinics, 
sessions 

@ 10.2. Encourage parents to get involved - Backyard play- 
book for parents 

@ 10.3. Publish Parents information piece on how to be 

involved (not necessarily only Baseball) 


>>» APPENDIX 1 - GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


ADAPTATION 


Adaptation refers to a response to a stimulus or a series of stimuli 
that induces functional and/or morphological changes in the organ- 
ism. Naturally, the level or degree of adaptation is dependent upon 
the genetic endowment of an individual. However, the general 
trends or patterns of adaptation are identified by physiological 
research, and guidelines are clearly delineated of the various adap- 
tation processes, such as adaptation to muscular endurance or 
maximum strength. 


ADOLESCENCE 


Adolescence is a difficult period to define in terms of the time of its 
onset termination. During this period, most bodily systems become 
adult both structurally and functionally. Structurally, adolescence 
begins with an acceleration in the rate of growth in stature, which 
marks the onset of the adolescent growth spurt. The rate of statural 
growth reaches a peak, begins a slower or decelerative phase, and 
finally terminates with the attainment of adult stature. Functionally, 
adolescence is usually viewed in terms of sexual maturation, which 
begins with changes in the neuroendocrine system prior to overt 
physical changes and terminates with the attainment of mature 
reproductive function. 


_ ANCILLARY CAPACITIES 


Ancillary capacities refer to the knowledge and experience base of 
an athlete and includes warm-up and cool-down procedures, 
stretching, nutrition, hydration, rest, recovery, restoration, regen- 


eration, mental preparation, and taper and peak. The more knowl- 
edgeable athletes are about these training and performance 
factors, the more they enhance their training and performance 
levels. When athletes reach their genetic potential and physiologi- 
cally cannot improve anymore, performance can be improved by 
using the ancillary capacities to full advantage. 


CHILDHOOD 


Childhood ordinarily spans the end of infancy — the first birthday — 
to the start of adolescence and is characterized by relatively steady 
progress in growth and maturation and rapid progress in neuromus- 
cular or motor development. It is often divided into early childhood, 
which includes preschool children aged 1 to 5 years, and late child- 
hood, which includes elementary school-age children, aged 6 
through to the onset of adolescence. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Chronological age refers to “the number of years and days elapsed 
since birth.” Growth, development, and maturation operate in a 
time framework; that is, the child’s chronological age. Children of 
the same chronological age can differ by several years in their level 
of biological maturation. The integrated nature of growth and 
maturation is achieved by the interaction of genes, hormones, 
nutrients, and the physical and psychosocial environments in which 
the individual lives. This complex interaction regulates the child’s 
growth, neuromuscular maturation, sexual maturation, and general 
physical metamorphosis during the first 2 decades of life. 


“ 


Critical periods of development refers to a point in the development of a spe- 
cific behaviour when experience or training has an optimal effect on develop- 
ment. The same experience, introduced at an earlier or later time, has no 
effect on or retards later skill acquisition. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Development refers to “the interrelationship between growth and maturation 
in relation to the passage of time. The concept of development also includes 
the social, emotional, intellectual, and motor realms of the child.” The terms 
“growth” and “maturation” are often used together and sometimes synony- 
mously. However, each refers to specific biological activities. Growth refers to 
“observable, step-by-step, measurable changes in body size such as height, 
weight, and percentage of body fat.” Maturation refers to “qualitative system 
changes, both structural and functional in nature, in the organism’s progress 
toward maturity; for example, the change of cartilage to bone in 

the skeleton.” 


Peak height velocity (PHV) is the maximum rate of growth in stature during 
growth spurt. The age of maximum velocity of growth is called the age at 
PHV. 


PEAK STRENGTH VELOCITY 


Peak strength velocity (PSV) is the maximum rate of increase in strength 
during growth spurt. The age of maximum increase in strength is called the 
age at PSV. 


Peak weight velocity (PWV) is the maximum rate of increase in weight during 
growth spurt. The age of maximum increase in weight is called the age at 
PWV. 


Physical literacy refers to the mastering of fundamental motor skills and fun- 
damental sport skills. 


Post-natal growth is commonly, although sometimes arbitrarily, divided into 
3 or 4 age periods, including infancy, childhood, adolescence, and puberty. 
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Puberty refers to the point at which an individual is sexually mature and able 
to reproduce. 


Readiness refers to the child’s level of growth, maturity, and development 
that enables him/her to perform tasks and meet demands through training 
and competition. Readiness and critical periods of trainability during growth 
and development of young athletes are also referred to as the correct time 
for the programming of certain stimuli to achieve optimum adaptation with 
regard to motor skills, muscular and/or aerobic power. 


> 


Skeletal age refers to the maturity of the skeleton determined by the degree 
of ossification of the bone structure. It is a measure of age that takes into 
consideration how far given bones have progressed toward maturity, not in 
size, but with respect to shape and position to one another. 


Trainability refers to the genetic endowment of athletes as they respond indi- 
vidually to specific stimuli and adapt to it accordingly. 
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Level/Ability 


THROWING 


HITTING 


GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


~<_) 


White 
Cap 


1) Able to throw a 
ball 5 feet 


13) Able to hit a ball 
off a tee 


25) | know my 
team’s name, 
coach's name and 
names of 3 team- 
mates. 


x) =< 


Grey 


Cap 


2) Able to throw 7 
of 10 balls 


partner from 10 feet 


14) Able to hit 10 of 


15 balls off a tee 


the 
numbers 


26) Able to name all 


position 


to 


Black | 
Cap 


Sample Skill Checklist for FUNdamentals Stage Program - Rally Cap 
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Green 
Cap 


3) Abletothrowthe 4) Able to throw 9 
of 15 balls toa 4’x 4’ 
target hung on the 
backstop of fence 
from 20 feet 


ball 25 feet 


15 balls thrown 
underhand 


27) | know 3 differ- 
ent ways to get a 
player out 


15) Able to hit 7 of 


16) Able to hit 7/15 
balls past the base 
paths, rolling or in 


28) | know where to 
throw the ball when 
| field it. 


=~) =) 


Blue Red 
Cap Cap 


5) Abletothrowthe 6) From a fielding 
ball at a distance of position, can throw 
50 feet 10 of 15 balls to 1st 

base from short- 


sto) 


17) Able to hit 18) Able to hit 
12/15 balls at least 10/15 balls between 
75 feetin distance cones 


29) | know the 30) Iknow where to 
difference between position myself 
a hit and an error;a depending on the 
strike anda ball;safe hitter 

and out; a single, 

double, triple and 

HR; fair and foul 


APPENDIX 3 - PROFILE OF BASEBALL PLAYERS IN CANADA 


ber of each year, the Major } 
son series reach their pin-+ 


inning teams from both our, 


be pitched against ! ¢ 
will emerge victorious + 
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Therefore, this month’s column will sketch a profile = 
of those Canadians who play baseball. 


This profile was generated using the 3SC, a CROP study that seg- 
ments the population and certain groups according to their values a 
and attitudes by annually measuring a wealth of information about fo) 
Canadians. 


More than 1 Canadian out of 10 plays baseball regularly (3%) or LL 
occasionally (8%) while 71% of Canadians never practice this re} 
sport. [24 


Here’s a socio-demographic portrait of Canadians i 
who regularly or occasionally play baseball: 


This sport is more popular among men (15%) than women (8%) 


P A youthful sport: Baseball is particularly more favoured by g 
15-24 year-olds (18%). ao 


> Middle-class: We find greater proportions of players among 
households with yearly incomes of $40,000 to $60,000 (14%). , 


- More Anglophones: Baseball is more popular among English- 
speaking Canadians (12%) than among their French counter- 
parts (9%). 


P College level: Canadians who have limited their schooling to 
college level (14%) display greater interest in this sport than 
the university-level cohort who practice it in lesser numbers 
(8%). 


p> /n rural areas: Baseball counts more practitioners in rural 
areas (16%) where the size of urban communities does not 
exceed 10,000 inhabitants. 


> Less popular in Quebec: We find greater numbers of baseball 
players in Manitoba and Saskatchewan (16%) as well as the 
Atlantic Provinces (15%) while they are significantly less pres- 
ent in Quebec (8%). 


It is also possible to outline the values and attitudes 
that are particular to baseball players. The following 
elements unveil certain aspects that characterize 
the people who play this sport: 


® Canadians who play baseball constantly seek intense experi- 
ences that fulfill their need for strong emotions. This sport 
represents for them an outlet that not only helps them 
release any pent-up emotions but also enables them to feel 
more connected to society. 


Consequently, they also like to share emotions and public 
events with a whole crowd. So, hanging out with friends at a 
baseball game or savouring a juicy hot dog over a professional 
game help them fulfill this need. 


Well able to cope with unforeseen events and change their 
goals accordingly, they are distinguished by their great flex- 
ibility. Such a trait proves very useful during a baseball game 
where the pitcher chooses his pitch depending on which hitter 
he is facing and the number of base runners in any particular 
game. 


Baseball players are athletes with conformist values who seek 
the company of like-minded people. They tend to retrench 
within their own group and consequently display little sensi- 
tivity for social issues and cultural diversity. 


Accordingly, they are also suffused with a fervent desire to 
demonstrate that their very own group, whether it is their 
baseball team, their school or their country, is superior to any 
others. 


Being young people in the main, they advocate equality with 
their elders. However, this does not keep them from favouring 
rigid frames of reference and displaying great respect for 
authority. Within a team, they tend to respect their coach and 
teachers and will try their best to follow the proposed strat- 
egy and any advice they are given. 


Athletes they may be, but Canadian baseball players expend 
little effort to stay healthy. They do not go out of their way 
to stay in shape by practicing intense physical exercises and 
do not try to eat quality food. 


And lastly, they are strategic consumers who seek out the best 
P deals and favour usefulness over aesthetics in the products 
they buy. In addition, their purchase habits are not driven by 
any environmental or social considerations. They do however 
like to display their social standing through their material 
possessions and the goods and services they consume. They 
can be easily reached through advertising as it is a medium 
that holds their favour. 


SUMMARY OF CHALLENGES, OPPORTUNITIES, 
APPENDIX 4 - PROPOSED INITIATIVES 


1! 
uring our meeting and sessions, the project team, in conjunction with stakeholders invited to the planning sessions, 1 
eveloped a list of challenges we face, statements on where we would like our system to be and how we were going to } 
et there. From these lists, we developed a priority list of Strategic Initiatives and recommendations for this report. 


The following is a list of those statements for each of the key components (in no particular ranking or scaling). 


<) PLAYER DEVELOPMENT 


Challenges we face in PLAYER DEVELOPMENT 


e No training and competition guidelines exist for child players 

e Basic movement and sports skills are not emphasized during childhood. 

» FUN is not always included in the training environment. 

e The pool of players being developed is reduced by poor playing experiences (players quit). 

© Contact time between player and coach is often too brief (short playing seasons). 

® Decision-making training is not emphasized. 

Clubs and provincial associations do not coordinate programs, consequently athletes can be 

on one program 10 months a year. 

® Knowledge of training is inconsistent (windows of trainability are not understood). 

e Process and criteria for identifying elite players is not nationally defined. 

® Defining development programs by Provincial jurisdiction is not always effective. 

® Differences between male and female athlete development are not addressed. 

e Training is delivered according to chronological age, not biological age (maturation level). 

e Enterprising coaches sometimes bias their player selection. 

® Player access to high-level training facilities is limited (travel and accommodation costs). 

e Players participate in competitions that conflict (or overlap should we say?) (e.g. different 
baseball organizations such as Babe Ruth, Legion, Little League etc ...). 


© 


Policies restrict player development (i.e. competition committees overruling technical 
experts). 

Quality and quantity of training is not defined (e.g. training, competition, and recov- 
ery are not periodized). 

Select teams are introduced too early, creating an exclusionary system and driving 
players from the sport before they have realized their potential. 

Opportunities for players to further their development are not always made available 
or promoted (e.g. NCAA, etc). 

Elite players have few elite playing options (e.g. pro and independent leagues). 

Elite players are not assisted in pursuing professional opportunities. 


Player development programs, practice, and decision making are guided by a clear 
organizational philosophy and pathway. 

Comprehensive player development manual encompasses Baseball Canada player 
development philosophy. 

Guidelines are clearly stated on the balance between training and competition at the 
different stages of development. 

Appropriate training-to-competition ratios are practiced at all stages in all programs 
(clubs, Provincial and National teams). 

Recommended game formats are stipulated for all age groups. 

Talent Development Program in place at all stages in partnership with relevant affili- 
ates. 

Policy exists for the movement of underage players — participation after PHV be based 
on developmental level. 

Grassroots participation increased through quality programs that involve children, 
schools, clubs, leagues, and players with disabilities. 

Models of best practice are understood by organizations involved in grassroots devel- 
opment. 

Child players practice fundamental movement skills in mini baseball programs. 
Parents, coaches, and players are educated on birth date effect. 
Players age 12 have acquired essential technical skills. 
Programs are player centred, not coach or parent centred. 


National training centre / or Baseball Academy structure provides training, education, 
competition, and advice to Developing High Performance players at the appropriate 
stages. 

Models of best practice are established for the identification and representation of 
talented players, and they are implemented in partnership with relevant organiza- 
tions. 

“Late Entry” player identification process in place (tracking system). 

Players are advised and monitored in career development and education. 

Canadian, American, and World trends are constantly monitored within baseball and 
within sport in general. 


What we have to do in PLAYER DEVELOPMENT 


Concentrate on the early — Physical Literacy stages: - stipulate no game competition 
before the age of 6; establish 1 with 1 curriculum for adults playing with toddlers; 
encourage parents to play with their children in backyards; focus on the general sport 
skills in FUNdamentals and the sport specific movement skills in Learning to Train 
(12U). 

© Educate parents, coaches, and administrators in LTAD principles. 

e Establish an accepted agreeable plan between all stakeholders 

Establish a structured player identification system and follow-up tracking system at 
all levels (i.e. associations, regions, provinces, national). 

Restructure Provincial programs according to demographics. 

Establish a committee to help elite players pursue professional opportunities. 

Adapt to the competition structures offered, and create new ones where necessary. 
Increase the number of players at the various stages at developmental levels. 
Identify and promote potential MLB players. 

Establish more regional teams. 

Create an off season for players over-training and study opportunities and/or realign 
programs for players under-training. 

e Establish Baseball Canada Professional preparation / orientation support program. 

e Establish periodized training, competition, and recovery for national team players. 

e Ensure good liaison with the “significant others” in the players environment (Parents, 
association, coach) 


e Increase feedback to players or parents/guardians 
Adoption of detailed Nationally recommended programs for the different ages 
e Expand curriculum to include health, dietary, life-style, psychological factors 


<) COACHING 


Challenges we face in COACHING COMPONENT 


Quality of coaching across Canada is highly variable. 

Coach training requirements are not defined for different stages of player develop- 
ment. 

Impact of current coach training programs is not known. 

Parent coaches are not generally supported with training, mentoring and resources. 
Coach education and certification lacks experiential component. 

Some Coaches are not registered on CAC data base and are not registered as mem- 
bers of our associations. 

Many associations lack an organized coaching structure, including a Head Coach. 

No standard training program exists for association Head Coach or Technical Direc- 
tor. 

Inappropriate coaching creates undue emphasis on strategy rather than skill 
(technique). 

Many coaches promote over-specialization prematurely by limiting players to specific 
positions to win. 

Performance feedback to players is not given consistently. 

Coaching plans are not reviewed annually. 

Coaches do not utilize critical periods of accelerated player “trainability.” 

Coaches do not understand the importance of periodization in program design. 
Coaching education covers issues of growth, development, and maturation only mar- 
ginally. 

Sport science, sport medicine and sport-specific technical-tactical activities are not 
integrated. 

Women are a coaching minority, particularly non-existent, and female programs need 
more women coaches. 
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Few specialist coaches exist for advanced stages of player development. 

The best coaches are with the best athletes. 

Coaches require more professional development opportunities, not simply certifica- 
tion. 


More accredited and qualified coaches exist at all levels. 

Coaching competencies are defined for each player developmental stage. 

Parent coaches and P.E. teachers are applying LTAD principles. 

Coaching education courses are reviewed and re-designed where necessary in order 
for Coach training to be appropriate to the context being coached. 

Coach training system promotes an appropriate pathway for coaching development. 
Redundancies are eliminated between coach training levels. 


e The number and distribution of coach educational opportunities around the country 


are increased, with a strong emphasis on local needs and delivery. 

The status of coaching qualifications is raised and opportunities for continuous pro- 
fessional development are provided. 

Coaches are advised and monitored in career development and education. 

Each association across Canada has professional Head Coach (accredited, educated, 
and compensated where appropriate). 


® Coaches have increased access to coaching resources. 


Coaches are given opportunities for additional experiential education, such as semi- 
nars and elite guest coach demonstrations. 

Sport-Etudes prepare and mentor athletes to become coaches, reinforcing best prac- 
tices. 

Formal mentoring programs exist at national, provincial, and regional levels. Mentor- 
ing tools and resources are available to coaches. 

Current and retired players are formally recruited and trained as coaches and men- 
tors. 

Association Technical Directors have coaching competencies, administrative compe- 
tencies (management, computer, technologies, and communication), leadership com- 
petencies and training competencies. 

Coaching entrepreneurs are incorporated into the LTAD framework and are recog- 
nized for meeting system goals. 


Teachers and coaches delivering baseball programs in schools are trained to intro- 

duce and train WinterBall, both in P.E. and during extra-curricular programs. 

e Student baseball players are trained to be community coaches for mini and youth 
baseball. 

e Non-P.E. specialists understand LTAD and deliver a curriculum that teaches baseball 
skills accurately and appropriately. 

® Coaching reports and resources are available to coaches online. 

® Coaching events schedule is online and updated regularly. 

e Coaching symposiums provide regular opportunities for coaches to update their skills 
and learn on a continuous basis (French and English). Coaches attend symposiums 
on an annual basis. 

e Symposiums are presented in western Canada, central Canada and the Maritimes. 

e Regional, Provincial, and Territorial symposiums are coordinated so that coaches 
have more than one opportunity to attend. 

e Opportunities are available for coach re-certification, professional development, re- 

licensing etc 


What we have to do in COACHING 


Establish a consistent national delivery of coach training programs under adult train- 
ing principles to NCCP contextual outcomes. 

Establish more sophisticated and wider-reaching education programs, including 
development for association Head Coaches and an association Head Coach 
blueprint/template 

Increase the quality and quantity of coaches, umpires, and administrators through an 
extensive program of education, training, and resources at local, regional and 
national levels. 

Establish formal coach mentoring programs at National, Provincial, and regional 
levels (can be face to face, e-mentoring, telephone, COP web-based). 

Administer mentoring programs by the appropriate level of organization. 

Expose coaches to professional environments. 

Provide novice club coaches with opportunities for baseball competition experience. 
At the Physical Literacy stages, encourage associations and organizations to utilize 
expertise that is available (e.g. parents who can organize kids). 

Provide LTAD-appropriate training for parent coaches in Physical Literacy stage programs, 
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e Develop coaching resources for Physical Literacy stages (e.g. Rally Cap play book). 
e Enhance holistic teaching program 


e Enhance liaison between NTC and Baseball Canada National Staff 


LEADERSHIP & ORGANIZATION 


Challenges we face in LEADERSHIP & ORGANIZATION 


Different organizations in Canada apply different set of rules, as many as 150 differ- 
ent sets. 


e Associations are not always well-staffed for efficient administration. 
e Administrative culture is not accountable: baseball leaders don’t respond to email or 


phone calls. 

Coaches and officials are not involved in strategic decision making. 

Common terminology does not exist for baseball development. 

Many associations/regions do not have a Technical Director or Head Coach. 

Role and qualifications of the association Technical Director are not defined. 
Grassroots approach to baseball development is not defined. 

Coaches and officials are not involved enough in grassroots development. 
Associations are not logically structured for accountability and efficiency. 

Baseball is not marketed and cross-promoted. 

Community programs are often mediocre and focus on numbers for money. 
Communication between different stakeholders is inconsistent. 

Rules are inconsistently applied between organizations and between programs (when 
to introduce curveball, number of batters, size of field, etc.). 

Parents and coaches are not educated about long-term athlete development 
(nutrition, regeneration, maturation and psycho-social development, etc.). 


e® Volunteerism is not promoted or recognized sufficiently. 
e Enhanced player programs (academies) are not subjected to quality control and 


official recognition. 


® Resources are often focused on a small segment of players and programs. 
® Opportunities for coach certification and education are not consistently available. 
e Baseball Canada is not connected to associations through a defined governance 


structure. 


e There is no dedicated advocacy or lobby group for baseball in Canada. 


Leadership selection lacks consistent process at all levels. 

Baseball Canada does not support players in professional transition and baseball 
scholarships. 

Key organizational roles in clubs are staffed by persons lacking baseball expertise. 
Lifelong playing opportunities are not consistently available. 

More volunteers are needed to staff and run programs. 

Clubs lack “cradle to grave” culture where members remain involved for life. 
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Where would we like to be in LEADERSHIP & ORGANIZATION 


Finances are available for associations to pay for needed programs and administra- 
tion. 

Baseball programs are part of a National structure that has a National scope and that 
National structure supports technical representation. 


e Funding structures are accountable. 
® Governance structure ensures technical decisions are given priority. 
e Elected board positions have clear criteria and Board positions have clearly defined 


terms (i.e. maximum number of years). 


® Structure and policies are built on player-centred principles. 
e Best practices for organizations exist at all levels. 


Organizations have positive relationships with communities, service organizations, 
funding organizations, and school boards. 

Technical experts are not absorbed in administrative duties and PSO executives sup- 
port and recognize the expertise of their technical staff. 

Baseball Canada Board has technical representation with voting power. 

PSO Boards have technical representation with voting power. 

Advocates and lobbyists for baseball are active at federal and provincial levels. 
National Technical Directors have listened to the needs of the baseball community at 
all levels. 

Regional and club Boards of Directors embrace the National vision. 


e Regional and club Boards of Directors put the needs of athletes and sport develop- 


ment ahead of personal agendas. 


® Canadian baseball successes are celebrated and promoted in media. 


Baseball is reported regularly in all Canadian media — newspaper, TV, radio and Internet. 
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Media has a strong positive relationship with baseball organizations and the game. 
Technical staff and administrators at all levels have clear roles and responsibilities for 
which they are accountable. 

Recognition is awarded to clubs that meet positive standards for player development, 
coaching and administration. 

Membership fees are established to provide additional funding for programs. 
Baseball Canada services are increased to grassroots through PSOs. 

Corporate groups support funding for grass roots baseball, coach education, LTAD, 
and player excellence. 

Finances are available to create and hire expertise. 


How are we going to get there in LEADERSHIP & ORGANIZATION 


Establish a National structure for all baseball programs. 

Establish accountability measures for funding structures. 

Give priority to technical considerations within the governing structures. 
Establish clear criteria for elected board positions and define terms. 
Identify player-centred principles to define structure and policy. 


Identify and implement best practices for organizations at all levels. 

Promote positive relationships between baseball organizations and communities, 
service organizations, funding organizations, and school boards. 

Develop dedicated administrative staff so technical experts are not absorbed in 
administrative duties. 

Support and recognize the expertise of technical staff at all levels (association, 
regional, Provincial, National). 

Establish technical representation with voting powers on Baseball Canada and Provin- 
cial Boards. 

Promote baseball advocacy and political lobby at federal and provincial levels. 
Establish Provincial development plans that fit the National vision. 

Promote the National vision to regions and associations. 

Promote coordination between different groups delivering programs within the prov- 
inces. 

Promote Canadian baseball successes with media. 

Lobby media to televise more games at all levels, including youth and independent 
professional teams. 


Lobby media to report on baseball regularly — newspaper, TV, radio and Internet. 
Establish clear roles and responsibilities for technical staff and administrators. 
Establish Baseball Canada and PSO awards to recognize associations which meet 
positive standards for player development, coaching, and administration. (Club Mark) 
Increase player fees to provide additional funding for programs. 

Review player jurisdictions across Canada. 

Increase Baseball Canada services to grassroots through PSOs. 

Solicit funding from corporate groups for grassroots baseball, coach education, LTAD, 
and player excellence. 

Baseball Canada to develop and promote NTCs across the country 

Increase sources of funding to increase number of qualified staff 

Corporate involvement in training of players 

Appropriate program, facility and staffing for elite players 


<) COMPETITION 


Challenges we face in COMPETITION 


Competition structure is not integrated or rationalized at all levels across Canada. 

e No periodization guidelines exist for player training, competition, and recovery. 
Varying climates and extreme weather hamper training. 
Length of season is inappropriate (e.g. too long vs too short). 
Organizations are not clear that baseball can have formats other than 9v9. 

e Adult game structure is imposed on children (e.g. 9v9 on a full field). 
Many programs do not distinguish between recreational and elite players. 
Seasons overlap between club, select teams, resulting in over-competition and incon- 
sistent coaching. 
Competition structures that place Ontario with its 150,000 players against P.E.I.’s 
5,000 regularly on the same playing field at all stages. 
Seasons overlap with other sports, resulting in over-competition. 
Few semi-professional and professional Canadian teams exist to provide playing 
opportunities for elite players after adolescence (e.g. U21 not drafted have nowhere 
to go). 
National team program exposes a relative few players to international competition. # 
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Canadian players freeze when they first experience international competition; they 
are unaccustomed to the intensity and pace of the international game. 

Clubs and Provincial associations do not harmonize their training programs. 
Canadian players encounter timing conflicts when playing college baseball (e.g. NCAA). 
Player movement is restricted and impedes development (e.g. playing up). 

No off-season training programs are currently defined. 

Few formal partnerships currently exist with professional teams in the United States, 
Europe, and Latin America. 


Where do we want to be in COMPETITION 


All age groups have recommended game formats. 

Existing competition model is reviewed and the recommendations implemented. 
Competition structure is defined at each stage, including training-competition ratios, 
periodization, season length, standings, playoffs, cup championships, and player 
statistics. 

Guidelines are established for the incidence of competition (e.g. tournaments). 
Appropriate levels of competition are defined for each stage. 

International normative data is collected. 

Baseball Canada guidelines prevent overplaying at each stage. 

Appropriate age groupings are defined for group training. 

Access to competition is improved, minimizing travel and costs. 

Overlap between baseball programs is reduced (i.e. other organizations, schools, 
regional, Provincial and National teams). 

Competition guidelines address unique geographical demands of different regions. 
Ongoing campaign promotes positive and supportive baseball culture among parents 
and players. 

Year-round facilities are available for U14 programs and above. 

Quality umpires work at all levels, communicating standards of conduct to players, 
coaches, and parents. 

Larger player pool exists for National teams. 

National scheduling plan is established to accommodate competitions. 

More age groups exist for Canada and Provincial Games, allowing more elite playing 
opportunities for players in Training to Train and Training to Compete stages. 
Consistent competition structure is established for different age groups across 
Canada, based on Baseball Canada model. 


es 
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How are we going to get there in COMPETITION < 
. ~ 
e Eliminate adult game formats in children’s programs. — 
e Provide recommendations for training and competition formats # v # across Canada. = 
® Established recommended game formats for all development stages (i.e. # v #). 4 
® Create a Canadian professional league for elite players. WY 
e Revisit the format of the Canada Cup. y) 
e Define plans for periodized training, competition, and recovery at all levels. Lo 
e Rationalize and integrate the competition structure across Canada. |=4 
© Technical experts design and lead Canadian competition system. La) 
e Differentiate between recreation players and performance players in programming. r= 
e Establish programs based on biological age (physical maturation) rather than chrono- (9) 
logical age. <q 
© Eliminate overlapping seasons between schools, clubs, and regional select teams. Me 
*® Work with other sports to reduce overlapping seasons. 1 
® Define and implement periodization of training, competition, and recovery phases for wt 
all development stages. Ss 
® Enhance inter-NTC tournaments = 
® Enhance playing program for NTC’s Qa 
e Clearly define the role of the different competition and organizations (University, etc...) OH 
© Develop a guide for player development during games for every stages of development a. 
a 
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aying experience is the playing surface itself, | 

le illary training facilities for peak fitness: 

The current status of baseball facilities in} 


Challenges we face in FACILITIES 


Access to programs at all ages is limited by availability of facilities. 

Facility scheduling does not share time adequately. 

Best facilities are often offered to elite teams and older teams. 

Poor facilities are offered to child and youth programs and “B” teams. 

Inappropriate facilities create incorrect game experience. 

There is a shortage of high-level training facilities (e.g. field turf, indoor, regular 
fields). 

Long-term strategy for infrastructure development does not exist. 

Facility needs are not prioritized. 

Sponsorship and funding is significantly less per capita than other baseball countries. 


More municipal playing facilities are available for baseball programs. 

Existing municipal facilities are upgraded. 

More facilities are owned by baseball entities. 

More baseball-specific stadiums exist. 

More public-private partnerships exist to support investment in baseball-owned facilities. 
More partnerships between Baseball Canada and universities & colleges exist for 
development and use of facilities. 

World-class sports science, medical, and technological systems are in place to sup- 
port success of International teams at major international tournaments. 


How are we going to get there in FACILITIES 


Use facilities appropriately to create correct game experience. 

Create marketing strategies to offset operational costs. 

Generate relationships with municipalities to develop indoor and outdoor facilities. 
Develop a template between Baseball Canada, provinces, associations, and govern- 
ments at national, provincial, and municipal levels for facility development, including 
indoor considerations. 

Create partnerships with communities and universities, with other sports, etc. 

Lobby government and corporate groups to create more baseball-specific stadiums. 
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